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THE EVACUATION OF PEKING BY OUR GALLANT TROOPS. 


THE SIXTH CAVALRY LEAVES THE CITY BY THE SOUTH GATE, ESCORTED BY THE PIPE BAND OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH BALUCHISTAN 
REGIMENT (BRITISH-INDIAN).—DrRawn For ‘“ LESLIE’s WEEKLY” BY SYDNEY ADAMSON, OUR STAFF ARTIST: WITH THE ALLIED 
TROOPS In CHiIna.—[SEE PAGE 139.) 
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The Value of Reciprocity 
Treaties to the United States. 


(Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 

THE assumption is quite 
correct ‘‘ that the people of 
the United States do not 
fully comprehend the scope, 
the purpose, and the need 
They are 
friendly to reciprocity as a 


of such treaties.” 


principle, for it means in 
ternational fair play. They 
also believe in it generally 


as good policy because of 





the good results of a partial 


THE HON. JOHN A. KASSON. ,.; oe cag 
i: V , “ld 

SPECIAL PLENIPoTENTIanY ‘ixl of it by the Unites 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO States some ten years ago. 


NEGOTIATE RECIPROCITY 


REATIE Its adoption in the Repub 
T os. 


lican platform of 1896 also 
tended to create public opinion in its favor, all the more 
because no other political party took position against it. 
Then, in 1897, the Dingley protective-tariff law formally 
incorporated the principle as associated with the doctrine 
of protection. It authorized the executive to negotiate 
these treaties, conceding to countries which should make 
equivalent concessions to the United States a reduction 
of duties on any of their exports to this country not 
exceeding twenty per cent. of the dutics imposed by the 
Dingley tariff. 

Thus, after a favorable experiment made in the Blaine 
reciprocal arrangements of 1891-3, and after a positive 
party declaration made in 1896, which was expressly in 
dorsed by the Republican candidate for President in that 
election, the Republican Congress of 1897 not only made 
the negotiation of reciprocity treaties a part of our na- 
tional policy, but further prescribed the terms within 
The President pro- 
The 
result of the executive work in this field has been the sig- 
nature, and submission to the Senate, of conventions with 

France, 

The colonies of Barbados, 

British Guiana, 

Turks and Caicos islands 


which they were to be negotiated. 
ceeded to execute the law, as in duty bouad to do. 


Jamaica, 

Bermuda, 

Trinidad (renewal refused), 

St. Croix, 

The Argentine Republic, 

The Dominican Republic, 

Nicaragua, 

Ecuador. 

Negotiations under the fourth section of the Tariff 
Act were also far advanced with Italy, with Russia, and 
with some other countries of Europe and of South Amer- 
ica, when further proceedings were suspended owing to 
non-action by the Senate. Commercial agreements under 
the third section of the Tariff Act, not requiring the consent 
of the Senate, but taking effect by Presidential proclama- 
tion, have also been made with France, with Italy, with 
Germany, and with Portugal. 
operation for some time, and have proved eminently ad- 
vantageous to our trade. 

The treaty with France and some others have been fa- 
vorably reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
but the Senate has not yet taken them up for considera- 
tion, and has declined to either approve or disapprove 
them. Inasmuch as the Constitution requires the submis- 
sion of such international conventions to the Senate for its 
advice, it seems a violation of the intent of the Constitu- 
tion when the Senate refuses to give such advice. But 
that is the present condition of the treaties; and the con- 
tracting governments have extended the time for their rati- 
fication to cover the next session of the Senate, in order 
that it may yet give the advice which the Constitution 
demands. The executive has also suspended further ne- 


These have now been in 


gotiations until it can be ascertained whether its labors to 
expand the trade of the United States, and to increase the 
security of our commerce abroad, are to be rendered vain 
by the non-action of the concurrent body. 


In all the conventions above mentioned, except that with 
(Continued on page 139.) 


Suppressing the Poster Nuisance. 


Ir is gratifying to note that the press of New York State is 
unanimous in its demand that some plan shall be devised 
whereby the advertising-sign nuisance may be mitigated in 
some degree, if not entirely suppressed. The plan most in favor 
is that which has been strongly advocated by the New York 
Tribune, of imposing a stamp-tax upon posters, bill-boards, and 
other public signs, sufficient in size to add a considerable sum 
to the revenues of the State, while it serves at the same time to 
bring within bounds a great and growing evil. The Tribune, 
the Evening Post, and the Evening Sun are among the metro 
politan papers doing good service in urging remedial meas 
ures. 

The Tribune has rendered specially valuable aid by printing 
in detail the laws and regulations relating to this subject in force 
in France, Belgium and England, and the various steps taken 
by an influential body of public-spirited men and women in the 
last-named country to arouse and educate popular sentiment on 
the same question. These articles in successive issues of the 
Tribune have thrown a flood of light upon the whole problem 
and pointed the way for reform in our country. 

The demand of the newspapers in this matter is sustained by 
the best and strongest public sentiment. 
weary and disgusted with having thrust upon their attention, 
in street-cars and other public conveyances, and on byways 
and nighways, upon trees, fences, rocks, barns, roofs, and every 
other conceivable place that the human eye can rest upon in 
earth, sea, and sky, flaring and obtrusive signs sounding the 
praises of nostrums and many other things which they do not 
want and would be glad never to hearof again. A person need 
not be heavily charged with esthetic feeling nor refined sensi 
bilities to revolt against this miserable business of daubing 
over everything in sight with the monstrosities of the adver 
tising brush and paint-pot. The same instinct that leads me 
and women to avoid “‘ talking shop” in their bours of rest and 
recreation also prompts them to feelings of just resentment 
when they find the public conveyances in which they ride, the 
trees by the country wayside, and almost every other object 
around the horizon, plastered with invitations to buy some 


People generally are 


body’s pills, to invest in some dyspepsia-cure, or in the equally 
doubtful wares of some cheap bargain-store. It is an outrage 
upon the commonest rights and decencies of life that the people 
should be thus pursued wherever they go by the creations of 
the artists of the bill-board. 

Surely some limit ought to be imposed upon a nuisance of such 
aggravated and exasperating character. It is demanded upon 
grounds of public morals, of zsthetic sentiment, and of legiti 
mate business. As to morals, the nuisance is degrading ; as to 
sentiment, it is repulsive, and as to business, it is grossly unjust. 
Street-car companies and other corporations owning valuable 
public franchises of the same kind, often granted at little or no 
cost, have no more right to convert their property into traveling 
bill-boards and advertising agencies on wheels than the cus- 
todians of court-houses, schools, and other public buildings have 
to convert these places t> similar uses. Street-cars and ele 
vated coaches are quasi public structures, constructed, chartered, 
and operated for the one specific purpose of conveying passengers 
with the largest possible degree of safety and comfort ; and they 
go entirely beyond their strictly legal and chartered privileges 
when they subject their patrons to the nuisance of sign adver- 
tising for the sake of additional revenue. In so doing they also 
take an unfair and unjust advantage of the extraordinary facili- 
ties at their command to invade a field of business which does 
not belong to them, and thus to work grave injury to honest and 
legitimate lines of enterprise where advertising is the chief, if 
not the sole, source of income. 

And as to tree, rock, and bill-board advertising, surely the 
people generally must have some rights here which the sign men 
and greedy property-owners are bound to respect. The same 
law which prevents a man from maintaining pig-styes, cess- 
pools, and other malodorous though necessary things where 
they constitute a menace or a nuisance to his neighbors, may 
surely be stretched far enough to include the hideous posters and 
sign-boards which some selfish persons permit upon their 
premises to the positive detriment of adjoining property and 
the serious annoyance of all people with whom the charms of 
natural scenery are a real and substantial factor in the pleasures 
and satisfactions of life. 

The Tribune has shown how other countries no more en- 
lightened or progressive than our own, and not claiming to be 
as much so, have found a way to bring this advertising abomi- 
nation within the bounds of decency and common sense. We 
may not be able, at first, to go as far as they have gone, but we 
can make a beginning in the direction of right and justice. 
Legislative action is the first and the greatest thing needed, and 
to that source of help a firm and insistent appeal must be made. 


Marrying for Cash. 


ANOTHER young American who married a bankrupt title 
takes occasion to say to the newspapers which deal in that kind 
of gossip that the reports that she is unhappy are unfounded, 
We get every week in some way or other news of American girls 
who have married titles. Some of them have done well, but a 
very large number have only regrets. The lesson to the other 
American girls who have money is one that is worth remember- 
ing. 

When a foreigner with a title that is frayed at the edges and 
who is head and heels in debt seeks an American alliance for the 
cash that it may bring, the result is almost certain to be dis- 
astrous. It may be, of course, that an American girl can occa- 
sionally work a miracle and make a man out of him, but more 
often she has to come back home to get her divorce. A multi- 
millionaire in his will the other day safeguarded his daughter’s 
portion as thoroughly as possible from her husband, a prince, 
who has shown great fondness for spending the American dol- 
lar when he could get a hold of it. Other rich men seem dis- 
posed to follow his example. The American girl is a jewel be- 
yond the price of riches, tut somehow the owner of the foreign 
title seldom appreciates her when separated from her bank ac- 
count, 





Still, the same old game will go on, and some women with 
money will want titles, and some titles without money will want 
cash, and then love will have its way. 


The Plain Truth. 


AFTER the president of a Tammany health department pro- 
fesses that he never heard of *‘ that man Koch,” almost any- 
thing is possible in the ljfe of professed ignorance from that 
quarter. It will nex/De in order for some Tammany school 
uperintendent toAsk who was Columbus; and if a park com- 
missioner of the ei persuasion should rise up and ask to have 
the boy identiffed who cut down the cherry-tree with his hatchet 
and didn’t The fine 
stupidity which Mark Twain ascribed to himself when he asked 
the Italian guide if the Egyptian mummy on exhibition was 


@ about it, no one would be surprised. 


really dead could easily be matched among Tammany officials 
any day, and it would be a true story and not fiction, either, 
more’s the pity. 


European manufacturers and leaders of industry and com- 
merce who are just now in a state of perturbation over the en- 
croachments of American trade might learn a little lesson as to 
the true reasons for American success and supremacy ina re- 
cent news item from Cleveland relating how a Toledocorporation, 
having to issue a check for $12,000,000 on the last day of June, 
dated the check a day later in order to save the two-cent stamp 
that would bave been required had it borne the June date. Two 
cents may seem an insignificant trifle in a $12,000,000 transac- 
tion, but it is by paying attention to precisely such trifles, and 
by having business affairs under such perfect and systematic 
control that even the smallest details do not escape oversight 
and regulation, that Americans are enabled to conduct enormous 
enterprises with profit and success. The saving of two cents in 
the case in question did not mean parsimony nor petty methods 
of dealing ; it was an evidence only of that exceeding circum- 
spection and fidelity to business details which often makes all 
the difference between success and failure in a commercial enter- 
prise whether it be of small or large proportions. 


How much an illustrated weekly like LESLIE’s is valued and 
appreciated by all intelligent people in its character as a pic 
torial history of the world, is attested in a paragraph in the 
New York Times, written by its wide-awake and veteran Wash- 
ington correspondent. He relates that on the counter of one of 
the largest book-shops in Washington there were recently a lot 
of old illustrated newspapers, principally of the period of Lin- 
coln’s assassination, among them being well-preserved copies 
of Lesuiz’s: ‘One of them had on a front page a large copy 
of a photograph of Lincoln and ‘ Tad,’ the little son, who wasso 
much loved by the President. When would-be purchasers asked 
the price of these papers it was found that they were not 
sold as papers. Some one with a taste for the work was cutting 
out the pictures to paste them in little albums of different sizes, 
with broad pages having rubricated borders, the albums each 
containing sets of illustrations of one important incident or a 
group of allied incidents.” Instances are constantly coming to 
the notice of the editor of LESLIE’s where the WEEKLY is now 
being carefully preserved for purposes and in ways like that 
here described. No other form of publication lends itself so 
easily and conveniently to preservation as that of the illustrated 
weekly. Unlike the monthly magazines where the advertising 
pages make up nearly two-thirds of the bulk and are distinct by 
themselves, copies of LESLIE’s have no space that ever becomes 
waste and valueless, the advertising being distributed in such a 
manner that as a rule every page has either attractive illustra- 
tions or interesting reading. These are points in favor of the 
illustrated weekly against either daily or monthly publications, 
not only for reading and preservation but as a medium for 
choice and profitable advertising. The WEEKLY is not a publi- 
cation that comes and goes to-day or to-morrow, but one that 
stays by for years. 


Nothing could more fitly illustrate the character and meth- 
ods of the government which Tammany has imposed upon the 
people of New York during the past three years than the fig- 
ures, published in the Tribune, showing the fire losses in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx under the Strong administration in com- 
parison with the losses sustained from the same cause under 
Mayor Van Wyck. ‘The exhibit stands thus: 


Under Strong, three years. Under Van Wyck, three years. 


ala $3,434,807 68 | 1898........ .... $4,154,000 69 
eben acesy 3.751.544 231 1899.......... . 7181°756 98 
1807 3,010,804 03 | 1900............. 6,500,000 00 

Total.......... $10197.285 04| Total... . $17,835,757 67 


According to this showing, the fire losses for the three years of 
Van Wyck are over seven and a half millions in excess of the 
losses in the three years of Strong. The average loss for twen- 
ty-six years prior to 1898 was, in round numbers, three and a 
third millions a year on buildings and contents. For the last 
three years it has been nearly $6,000,000 yearly, or about double 
the old average. It is impossible to explain this sudden and un- 
expected leap upward in fire losses by the rapid growth of the 
city and the special activity in the building trades which has char- 
acterized the latter period named. These things would account 
for a large advance, but not for a doubling of the average in so 
brief a time. The larger part of the increase is due, without a 
doubt, to the lax, inefficient, and extravagant administration 
of the fire department under the Tammany régime. The con- 
trolling principle introduced here has been the same as that 
dominating Tammany in every feature of its life and every de- 
partment of its service, namely, the principle of making self- 
interest a matter of first consideration, and the people’s inter- 
ests the second. No other theory explains the appointment to 
the heads of such important departments as those of fire, police, 
and street-cleaning, of men notoriously unqualified to hold such 
places. Heavier losses by fire, a higher death rate, filthy 
streets, an increase of vice and crime—these are some of the 
penalties which New York must pay for the luxury of munic- 
ipal misrule. 
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=In a land famous for women as witty as they are gracious 
and beautiful, there is none to-day excelling in all these par- 
ticulars the Count- 
ess of Limerick, 
whose portrait ap- 
pears herewith. 
The countess is 
known and loved 
throughout Ire- 
land because of her 
gentle and kindly 
nature and her con- 
stant efforts to 
brighten the lives 
of those around 
her. Few chari- 
table enterprises 
have been under- 
taken in the Emer- 
ald Isle for years 
past in which she 
has not been a 
leader, and many 
of them have orig- 
inated with herself. 
Recently, the 
countess has elab- 
orated a scheme for 
supplying exiles 
from Erin with a constant supply of their beloved shamrock, a 
service which every true Irishman will appreciate. The pro- 
ceeds of this effort will be devoted tu one of the many char- 
itable funds in which her ladyship is interested, and a hand- 
some sum is anticipated from this source. 

= Notwithstanding the blow to her military prestige which 
Great Britain has received in South Africa, that country still 
retains her supremacy 
on the seas. But it is 
best perhaps to modify 
that statement 
what, for, while England 
has been adding to her 
superb naval equipment 
right along, the other 
great Powers have been 
adding largely to their 
navies also, and if a test 
should be made at this 
time it is possible that 
she might show  un- 
expected weakness here 
as she did in her army 
system in South Africa. 
However this may be, it 
is certain that England 
still remains true to ber 
wise policy in promoting 
only tried and true men 
to positions of command. 
This applies to the selection of Captain W. H. May to succeed 
Rear-Admiral Wilson as Controller of the Navy. He is an offi- 
cer of great experience and capacity, and bas held many im- 
portant posts. He was until lately the captain of Whale Isl- 
and, the principal naval gunnery establishment of England, 
and previous to that chief of staff to the admiral command- 
ing the Mediterranean. He has also served in an Arctic expe- 
dition. 

= Little or no sympathy will be felt anywhere for the profli- 
gate Earl Russeli, who has been sentenced, after a trial in the 
English House of Lords, 
to three months in Hol- 
loway jail for the 
crime of bigamy. As 
the earl pleaded guilty 
to the charge, there was 
no alternative but to 
inflict the punishment 
upon bim provided by 
the English law. The 
period which the earl 
must spend in jail will 
not involve any special 
hardships beyond the 
fact of forced confine- 
ment, since he will be 
provided with a fine 
apartment and all the 
creature- comforts he 
may desire. A much 
heavier penalty will lie 
in the fact that, having 
been convicted of a fel- 
ony, the ear] loses his 
right to sit and vote in the House of Lords, thus fixing a deep 
and indelible stain upon a great and once honored name. The 
trial took place in the royal gallery at Westminster, in the 
presence of all the peers of the realm, and was attended with 
all the pomp and circumstance prescribed by the ancient laws 
of England for cases of the kind. Judgment was pronounced 
by the lord chancellor. The accusation read by the clerk of the 
court was as follows: ‘‘ John Francis. Stanley, Earl Russell, 
you, asa peer of the United Kingdom, are indicted for feloni- 
ously marrying one known as Mollie Somerville on April 15th, 
1900, at the Riverside Hotel, Nevada, in the United States of 
America, your wife, Countess Russell, being then alive.” The 
earl’s first wife, the countess mentioned, was Mabel Scott, an 
actress, who some time ago brought an action for divorce 








TOE COUNTESS OF LIMERICK, ONE OF 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF IRISH 
PEERESSES. 


some- 





CAPTAIN W. H. MAY, THE NEW 
CONTROLLER OF THE BRIT- 
ISH NAVY. 





EARL RUSSELL, SENTENCED TO 
THREE MONTHS IN JAIL 
FOR BIGAMY. 





against him on various serious charges, but her suit was unsuc- 
cessful. 

= Among the noble and heroic souls whose sufferings and sac 
rifices have made the history of Christian missions as full of ro- 
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REV. G. CORNWELL, CONSUL FOWLER, REV. W. B. HAMILTON, 
HEROIC RESCUERS OF THE MISSIONARIES 
IN SHANTUNG, CHINA, 

mance and tragedy as any part of the annals of our race, may 
be numbered many of the men and women who passed through 
the fiery ordeal in China a year ago. And of those who gave 
themselves to the service of others in that critical and eventful 
period the three men represented in our photograph were espe- 
cially prominent. Allthe world knows how our consul at Che- 
foo, the Hon. John Fowler, mastered the situation and saved 
many foreigners in the interior, who would otherwise have per- 
ished at the hands of the Boxers. His promptness, energy, and 
resourcefulness averted what might have been an awful catas- 
trophe in that part of the Chinese empire. In this humanita- 
rian undertaking Consul Fowler had the valuable co-operation 
of Rev. W. B. Hamilton, of the American Presbyterian mission 
at Chinan, and of Rev. G. Cornwell, of the American Presby- 
terian mission at Chefoo. Mr. Cornwell volunteered his serv- 
ices, and was placed in charge of the steamer chartered by Con- 
sul Fowler and sent on along and perilous voyage into the in- 
terior of the Shantung province, where various bodies of mis 
sionaries were stationed. These three men, Messrs. Fowler, 
Hamilton, and Cornwell, together rescued nearly two hundred 
American women and children, a large party of English and 
Canadian missionaries, a number of Roman Catholic priests and 
teachers, and other foreigners. Among these last was the French 
consul in that section. The province of Shantung at present is 
said to be very peaceful, and foreigners can travel anywhere 
within its limits without danger. No further trouble is antici- 
pated here nor anywhere else in China, providing the native 
government is fully restored and the people are allowed to 
resume their regular occupations undisturbed by the presence 
of foreign soldiery. In Shantung the present year’s crops are 
said to be good, and the horrors of starvation will not be added 
to the sufferings which the people have undergone during the 
upheaval of the past two years. 

=Church federation has progressed more rapidly in Eng- 
land than in the United States so far as the non-conformist 


THREE EMINENT BRITISH PREACHERS—REV. DRS. ALEXANDER 
MAC LAREN, JOSEPH PARKER, AND PRINCIPAL RAINY. 


bodies are concerned, a condition due, it is said, to the fact 
that the non-conformists have more causes impelling or calling 
them to unity of action than corresponding bodies in this coun- 
try. The great aim which all these churches have in common 
is that of disestablishment, a cause which enlists all their ener. 
gies and demands their united strength and influence. In our 
illustration appear three of the leaders of nonconformity in Eng 
land. The figure standing is that of Dr. Joseph Parker, pastor 
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of the Metropolitan Temple in London and chairman of the 
Congregational Union of the United Kingdom. Dr. Parker is 
a fearless, aggressive, and eloquent preacher and religious con 
troversialist, and he never hesitates to speak out clearly and 
directly on the great evils of the day, social and political. It 
will be remembered that he created a great stir in English 
social circles some months ago by a vehement denunciation of 
certain vices prevalent among the fashionable set in London 
The gentleman sitting at the right of Dr. Parker is Dr. Alexan 
der MacLaren, pastor of a Baptist church at Manchester and 
president of the Baptist Union of the United Kingdom. 
Spurgeon’s death Dr. MacLaren has fairly ranked as the leading 
preacher of his denomination in the world. He is one of the 
few great devotional writers of the day, his sermons being con 
stantly quoted everywhere because of their sweet and helpful 
spiritual quality. ‘The third figure, on the left, is that of Prin 
cipal Robert Rainy, moderator of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, and eminent as a theologian of the sturdiest evan- 
gelical type. He has been professor of church history at New 
College, Edinburg, since 1862, and principal since 1874. His 
father was an eminent physician in his day, and a professor in 
Principal Rainy was the pastor of 


Since 


the University of Glasgow. 
several important churches in Scotland before he was called to 
his present position. He is the author of numerous books and 
pamphlets, chiefly on theological questions. 

= As Prince of Wales the present sovereign of England was 
for many years the honored and popular head of the Masonic 
order in that country, and 
in this capacity he often 
officiated at the laying of 
corner-stones and other 
public ceremonies. On his 
accession to the throne the 
proprieties that 
the prince should at once 
his office, 


required 


resign Masonic 
which he did. The vacancy 
was immediately filled by 
the election of the King’s 
brother, the Duke of Con- 
naught, as grand master. 
The duke already stood high 
in the 
district grand 
Bombay 
grand 
The English papers say that 
the Duke of Connaught is 
an excellent public speaker, 
with a large degree of that 
native geniality and good 
fellowship which distin 
guish King Edward him 
self. The installation of 
the duke as grand master 
took place at Albert Hall, 
London, on July 18th, in the 
midst of a 
11,000 members of the order, attired with blue regalia and 
white gloves. The duke was installed by Earl Amherst, pro- 
grand master, assisted by the Earl of Warwick, deputy grand 
master. 


order, having been 
master of 
provincial 
Sussex. 


and 
master of 





THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 
KING EDWARD'S SsUC- 
CESSOR AS WOR- 
SHIPFUL GRAND 
MASTER, 

concourse of 


=The action of the Russian government in expelling Mr 
George Kennan, the eminent author and traveler, from the 
bounds of the empire is 
not surprising in view of 
the severe criticisms 
passed upon certain feat- 
ures of Russian adminis- 
tration by Mr. Kennan 
in his work, ‘** The Si- 
berian Exile System,” 
published about) twelve 
years ago. While few 
unprejudiced persons 
outside of Russia have 
ever doubted the sub- 
stantial accuracy of 
that work or the good 
faith of the author, it 
naturally aroused a feel- 
ing of antagonism if 
not of bitterness toward 
Mr. Kennan in Russian 
government circles 
whicb the lapse of years 
has not apparently 
abated. It is only just to say that the exile system, whose 
cruelties and barbarities Mr. Kennan exposed so thoroughly in 
his two volumes, hes been greatly modified in more recent years, 
the banishment of political prisoners being entirely abolished 
by a decree of the Czar issued within the past twelvemonth. 
Mr. Kennan bas been on an extended trip in Europe this sum- 
mer, and arrived in St. Petersburg by way of Finland about 
the Ist of July. He was not there on any mission of investiga- 
tion, but simply for the sake of renewing old friendships and 
collecting some literary material of a general character. But 
on the evening of July 25th he was waited upon at his hotel by 
a police official and informed that be must leave the country 
before ten o'clock the next evening. He was courteously treated 
but was not allowed to leave bis room until the time set for bis 
departure, when he was escorted to the frontier by a representa- 
tive of the government. During the three weeks of his stay in 
St. Petersburg, previous to July 25th, Mr. Kennan was present 
at numerous dinners and receptions, and met many people 
prominent in public life, by all of whom he was treated with 
the utmost consideration. The notice of expulsion, therefore, 
came as a surprise. Mr. Kennan immediately notified the 
United States minister of the action taken, but not, it is said, 
with the expectation that anything could be done about it, 
since, under Russian law, the St. Petersburg officials have the 
right to expel any person obnoxious to the government. On 
leaving Russia, Mr. Kennan started for Nova Scotia, where he 
has a summer home. 





MR. GEORGE KENNAN, THE AUTHOR, 
RECENTLY EXPELLED FROM RUSSIA. 
Photograph by courtesy of The Outlook. 























THE FREE TENNIS COURTS ON THE SPACIOUS LAWNS IN CENTRAL PARK, WHERE HUNDREDS OF PERSONS PLAY DAILY. 





























A CHILDREN’S PARADISE AT CONEY ISLAND, WHERE THE LITTLE ONES ENJOY A MOMENT OF REPOSE AT ROCKAWAY BEACH—BATHERS GETTING A GOOD 
THE BEACH AND THE OCEAN, SONBURN AT LOW TIDE. 
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THE CROWDS AT CONEY ISLAND, THE MOST ACCESSIBLE BEACH FOR THE FAREWELLS ON AN OCEAN LINER’S PIER—THE STEAMER “ST. LOUIS” STARTING 
MULTITUDES FROM NEW YORK CITY. ON A VOYAGE TO SOUTHAMPTON, 



































A YOUTHFUL FLIRTATION AT CONEY ISLAND, WHERE ALL CLASSES LAY ASIDE BOYS COOLING OFF IN ONE OF THE PUBLIC BATHS, WHICH GIVE THE PROMPTEST 
FORMALITIES, RELIEF TO THE YOUNGSTERS. 


THE HOT SUMMER DAYS IN AND AROUND NEW YORK CITY. 


HOW THE PEOPLE PASS THE HOURS—SOME PLAY TENNIS, SOME SWIM IN THE PUBLIC BATHS, SOME GO TO CONEY ISLAND AND ROCKAWAY, 
AND SOME SAIL FOR EUROPE.—PsoToGRAPHED FOR “ LesLie’s WEEKLY” BY R. L. DUNN, QuR Starr PHOTOGRAPHER.—(SEE PaGE 142 ] 






























































TAKING A SUN-BATH, GATHERING SHELLS ON THE BEACH. GETTING WET ALL OVER. DIGGING SAND HOLES. 
Phetographs by Davidson, 









































AFTERNOON AT THE INLET, ATLANTIC CITY, FROM WHICH HUNDREDS OF GAY PARTIES SAIL DAILY. 


THE GREATEST SEASON EVER KNOWN ALONG THE SOUTH JERSEY COAST. 


SCENES AT THE TWO LEADING RESORTS, WHICH ARE THRONGED THIS MONTH WITH THOUSANDS OF VISITORS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY WILLIAM H, Rav, PHILADELPHIA.—[{SEE PaGE 143.] 
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WHEN 


It was upon one of those balmy evenings of November 
which are only known in the valleys and among the mount- 
ains of Lorraine that two cavaliers might have been per- 
skirt the 
the shepherds, calling in 


ceived threading one of the rocky gorges that 
land. The 
their flocks as they trooped homeward from their mount 


mountain pipes of 


ain villages, sent up plaintive echoes, which moaned 


through those rocky and lonely steeps; the stars began to 
glimmer in the purple heavens spread serenely overhead ; 
and the faint crescent of the moon, which had peered for 
some time scarcely visible in the azure, gleamed out more 
brilliantly at every moment, until it blazed as if in tri 
umph at the sun’s retreat. 


Along 


men caracoled together. 


the darkening mountain paths the two gentle 


The one, seemingly the younger 
of the twain, wore a flaunting feather in his barret-cap, 
and managed a prancing Andalusian palfrey that bounded 
and curveted gayly. <A 
and a purfled doublet of vair bespoke him noble, as did 
his brilliant 
curling chestnut 

Youth was on his brow: 


surcoat of peach-colored samite 


eye, his exquisitely chiseled nose, and his 
ringlets. 

his eyes were dark and dewy 
like spring violets. Now bounding over a rock, now play- 
fully riding-rod a floweret in his 


path, Roland de Moét rode by his darker companion. 


whisking off with a 
charger of the true 
Norman breed that had first champed grass on the green 
pastures of Aquitaine. 


His comrade was mounted on a 


The warrior who bestrode the noble beast 
Both 
isoned in the fullest trappings of feudal war. 


the mangonel, 


was in sooth 
worthy of the steed which bore him. were capar 
The arblast, 
the cuissart of the 
period glittered upon the neck and chest of the war-steed, 
while the rider, with chamfron and catapult, with ban 
and arriére-ban, morion and 
flard, 
rode stately on his steel-clad charger, 


the demiculverin, and 


battle-axe and rif- 
appurtenances of ancient chivalry, 
himself a tower of 


tumbrel, 
and the other 
stecl. This mighty horseman was carried by his steed as 
lightly as the young springald by his Andalusian hackney. 

“"Twas well thee, Roland,” said he of the 
proof armor, “ to ride forth so far to welcome thy cousin 


done of 


and companion-in-arms.” 
and shuttlecock, 
replied the younger cavalier. 


“Companion in battledore Guilbert 
de Chandon!” “When I 
was yet a page thou wert a belted knight, and thou wert 
away to the Crusades ere ever my beard grew.” 

“T stood by Richard of England at the gates of Asca- 
lon, and drew the spear from sainted King Louis in the 
tents of Damietta,” Guilbert replied. “ Well-a-day! 
thy beard grew, boy thin one—I 
have broken a lance with Solyman at Rhodes and smoked 
a chibouque with Saladin at Acre. But enough of this. 
Tell me of of our native valley—of my hearth, 
and my lady-mother, -tell me of 


since 


and marry ‘tis yet a 


home 


and my good chaplain 


her, Roland,” said the knight, executing a demivolt in 
order to hide his emotion. 

Roland seemed uneasy. and to strive as though he 
would parry the question: “ The castle stands on the 


rock,” he said, * and the swallows still build in the battle- 
ments. 
and 


The good chaplain still chants his vespers at morn, 
The lady-mother 
The 
tenants pay no better, and the lawyers dun as sorely, kins- 
man mine,” he added, with an arch look. 

“But Paula, Paula, Guilbert con 
tinued. “ Since Lammas was a twelvemonth I hear naught 
of her; my letters are unanswered. Paula, 
Roland de Moét?’ 

“She is—well,”” Roland replied; “ her sister Birtha is 
fairer of the twain though Sg 

“ Her sister Birtha was a baby when I embarked for 
Egypt. A plague on sister Birtha! Speak of Paula, 
Roland, my blue-eyed Paula!” 
“IT say she is 


snuffles his matins at even-song. 


still distributes tracts and knitteth linsey-woolsey. 


how fares she? 


How is 


well,” answered his comrade, gloomily. 

“Is she dead? Is she ill? Has she lost her beauty? 
Speak, speak, boy!” cried the knight, wrought to agony. 

“Her cheek is as red as her mother’s, though the old 
countess paints hers every day. Her foot is as light as 
a sparrow’s, and her voice as sweet as a minstrel’s dul- 
cimer; but give me nathless the Lady Birtha!” cried 
Roland; “ give me the peerless Lady Birtha! As soon as 
ever I have won spurs I will ride all Christendom through, 
and proclaim her the queen of beauty. Ho, Lady Birtha! 
Lady Birtha!” and so saying—but evidently wishing to 
conceal some tale his friend could not brook to hear—the 
reckless spark galloped wildly forward. 

But swift as was his courser’s pace, that of his com- 
panion’s enormous charger was swifter. “ Boy,” said the 
elder, “thou hast ill tidings. I know it by thy glance. 
Speak: shall he who has bearded grim Death in a thou- 
sand fields shame to face truth in a friend? Speak, in 
the name of Heaven and good Saint Bartholomew. Guil- 
bert de Chandon will bear your tidings like a man!” 

“Paula is well,” answered Roland once again; “ she 
hath had no illness; she lives and is still fair.” 


* Fair, aye, peerless fair; but what more, Roland? Not 
false? By Saint Bartholomew, say not false!” groaned 


the elder warrior. 
“A month syne,” 
Baron of Bajardo.” 
With that scream which is so terrible in a strong man 
in agony, the brave knight, Guilbert de Chandon, sank 
back at the words, and fell from his charger to the ground, 
a lifeless mass of steel. 


Roland replied, “she married the 


Like many another fabric of feudal war and splendor, 
the once vast and magnificent castle of Bajardo is now a 


ARONS HELD THEIR SWAY. 


moss-grown ruin. The traveler of the present day, who 
wanders by the silvery river and climbs the steep on which 
the magnificent edifice stood, can scarcely trace among 
which lie 
among the lonely crags, even the skeleton of the proud and 


the shattered masses of ivy-covered masonry, 
majestic palace stronghold of the Barons of Bajardo. 

In the days of our tale its turrets and pinnacles rose 
rocks on 
For wealth and for splendor, and for 
Iluges, the 


as stately and seemed as strong as the eternal 
which they stood. 


skill 


eighth 


and 
inferior to his 


and fame in war, present twenty- 


baron, was in no wise noble an 
cestors. 

That the Baron Huges levied toll upon the river and 
mail upon the shore; that he now and then ransomed a 
burgher, plundered a neighbor, or drew the fangs of a 
Jew; that he burned an enemy’s castle, with the wife and 
children within—these were points wherein the country 
knew and respected the stout baron. 

Sut in the midst of all his power and splendor there 
was a domestic grief which deeply afflicted the princely 
Bajardo. His lovely ladies died one after the other. No 
sooner was he married than he was a widower; in the 
course of eighteen years no less than nine bereavements 


had befallen the chieftain. 


‘Leave off deploring thy faithless, gad-about lover,” 
said the Lady of Cazuran to her daughter Paula, “ and 
think how the Bajardo thee! Of all the 
damsels at the ball last night he had eyes for thee and 
thy cousin only.” 


noble loves 


‘I am sure my cousin hath no good looks to be proud 
rf!’ the admirable Paula exclaimed, bridling up. “ Not 
Lord of Bajardo’s looks. My heart, 
is with him who is far away!” 

“He danced with thee four galliards, nine quadrilles, 
I think, child,’ the mother 
said, eluding her daughter's remark. 

“ Twenty-five,” said lovely Paula, casting her beauti- 
* Heigh-ho! but Guilbert danced 


ot 
that J care for my 
dearest mother, 


and twenty-three corantoes, 


ful eyes to the ground 


them very well!” 


* He had not the court air,” the mother suggested. 
‘I don’t wish to deny the beauty of the Lord of Ba- 
“For a short, lusty man, 
and in dignity the King’s 
Cirace himself could not surpass him.” 

“You were the noblest couple in the room, love,”’ the 
lady cried. “ That pea-green doublet, slashed with orange 
tawny, those ostrich plumes, blue, red, and yellow, those 


jardo’s dancing,” Paula replied. 
‘tis wondrous how active he is; 


party-colored hose and pink shoon, became the noble baron 
wondrous well,”” Paula acknowledged. “It must be con- 
fessed that, though middle-aged, he hath all the agility of 
vouth. But alas, The had 
nine wives already.” 


madam! noble baron has 


“And your cousin would give her eyes to become the 
tenth,” the mother replied. 


“My cousin give her eyes! "’ Paula exclaimed. “ It’s 
not much, I’m sure, for she squints abominably.”” And 


thus the ladies prattled as they rode home after the great 
ball at the house of the Baron of Bajardo. 

When, on the death of the ninth lady of Bajardo, the 
baron remarked Paula at the funeral, and 
home with her after the ceremony, her prudent parents 
saw how much wiser, better, happier for their child it 
would be to have for life a partner like the baron than to 
wait the doubtful return of the penniless wanderer to 
whom she was plighted. 

Instead of indulging in refusals or vain regrets for her 
absent lover, the exemplary Paula at once signified to her 
excellent parents her willingness to obey their orders, and 
consented to receive the magnificent marriage gift pre- 
sented to her by her gallant bridegroom. 


noble rode 


The old Countess of Cazuran had made a score of at- 
tempts to see her hapless daughter. Ever when she came 
the porters grinned at her savagely through the grating 
of the portcullis of the vast embattled gate of the castle 
of Bajardo, and rudely bade her begone. ‘‘ The Lady of 
Bajardo sees nobody but her confessor and keeps her 
chamber,” was the invariable reply of the dogged func- 
tionaries to the entreaties of the agonized mother. And 
at length, so furious was he at the perpetual calls at his 
gate that the angry Lord of Bajardo himself, who chanced 
to be at the postern, armed a cross-bow and let fly an 
arblast at the crupper of the lady’s palfrey, whereon she 
fled finally screaming and in terror. “I will aim at the 
rider next time,” howled the ferocious baron, “ and not 
the horse! ’’ And those who knew his savage nature and 
his unrivaled skill as a bowman, knew that he would 
neither break his knightly promise nor miss his aim. 

Since the fatal day when the grand duke gave his 
famous passage-at-arms at Nantes and all the nobles of 
the country were present at the joustings, it was remarked 
that the Bajardo’s heart was changed toward his virtuous 
and gentle lady. For the three first days of that famous 
festival the redoubted Baron of Bajardo had kept the field 
against all the knights who entered. His lance bore down 
everything before it. The most famous champions of 
Europe, assembled at these joustings, had dropped, one by 
one, before this tremendous warrior. The prize of the 
tourney was destined to be his, and he was to be pro- 
claimed bravest of the brave, as his lady was the fairest 
of the fair. On the third day, however, as the sun was 
declining and the shadows were lengthening over the 
plain where the warrior had obtained such triumphs, the 
conqueror sat still on his charger, and the multitudes 
doubted whether ever another champion could be found 
to face him, three blasts of a trumpet were heard, faint at 


first, but at every moment ringing more clearly, until a 
knight in pink armor rode into the lists with his visor 
down, and dun charger which he 
managed to the admiration of all present. 

The heralds asked him his name end quality. 

* Call hollow “ the 
Knight.’ ” Lady of 
tremble at 


riding a tremendous 


* Jilted 
Bajardo 


me,” said he in a voice, 
What made the 


his accents? 


was it 


The knight refused to tell his name and qualities; but 
the companion who rode with him, the young and noble 
Roland de Moét, who was known and respected through 
the neighborhood, gave a warranty for the birth and noble 
degree of the Jilted Knight, and Huges de Bajardo, yeil- 
ing hoarsely for a fresh lance, shook the huge weapon in 


the air as though it were a reed, and prepared to en- 
counter the intruder. 
According to the wont of chivalry, and to keep the 


point of the spear from harm, the top of the unknown 
knight’s lance was shielded with a bung, which the warrior 
removed; and galloping up to Bajardo’s pavilion, over 
which his shield hung, touched that noble cognizance with 
the sharpened steel. <A thrill of excitement ran through 


the assembly at this daring challenge to a combat. 


* Hast thou confessed, Sir Knight?” roared the Ba- 
jardo. ‘*Take thy ground and look to thyself; for, by 


heaven, thy last hour is come!” 

* Poor youth, poor youth!” sighed the spectators; “ he 
called fate.” The minute. the 
signal was given, and as the simoom across the desert, the 
cataract down the rock, the shell from the howitzer, each 
warrior rushed from his goal. 


has down his own next 


“Thou wilt not slay so good a champion?” said the 
grand duke, as at the end of that terrific combat the 
knight in rose armor stood over his prostrate foe, whose 
helmet had rolled off when he length unhorsed, 


unutterable hate 


was at 


and whose bloodshot eyes glared and 


ferocity on his conqueror. 

“Take thy life,” said he who had styled himself the 
Jilted * thou taken all that dear to 
me.” And the sun setting, and no other warrior appear- 


Knight ; hast was 
ing to do battle against him, he was proclaimed the con- 
queror and rode up to the balcony of the duchess to re- 
ceive the gold chain which was the reward of the victor. 
Ile raised his visor as the smiling princess guerdoned him 
raised it, and gave one sad look toward the Lady Paula 
at her side! 
*Guilbert de shrieked and fainted. 
The Baron of Bajardo heard the name as he writhed on 
the ground with his wound, and by his slighted honor, by 
his roused fury, he swore revenge; and the Lady Paula, 
who had come to the tourney as a queen, returned to her 


Chandon! ” she 


castle as a prisoner. 


Two minutes before the clock struck noon the savage 
baron was on the platform to inspect the frightful prep- 
aration of mid-day. 

The block was laid forth—the hideous minister of ven- 
geance, masked and in black, with ‘the flaming glaive in 
his hand, was ready. The baron tried the edge of the 
blade with his finger and asked the dreadful swordsman 
if his hand was sure. A nod was the reply of the man of 
The weeping garrison and servants shuddered and 
shrank back from him. There was not one there but loved 
and pitied the gentle lady. 

Pale, pale as a stone, she was brought from her dun- 


geon. 


blood. 


To all her lord’s savage interrogatories her reply 
*T am innocent.” To his threats of death her 
answer was, “ You are my lord; my life is in your hands 
to take or to give.” 


had been, 


It touched all hearts around her, save 
that of the implacable Bajardo! Even the Lady Ninon, 
Paula’s cousin, whom he had promised to marry upon his 
faithless wife’s demise, besought for her kinswoman’s 
life; but Bajardo had vowed her death. 

“Is there no pity, sir?” 
attended her. 

“No pity?” echoed the weeping serving-maid. 

“Did I not say I would die for my lord?” said the 
gentle lady and placed herself at the block. 

Sir Huges de Bajardo seized up the long ringlets of 
her fair hair. ‘“* Now!” shouted he to the executioner, 
with a stamp of his foot—* now strike!” 

The man advanced at once and poised himself to de- 
liver the blow; and making his flashing sword sing in the 
air, with one irresistible, rapid stroke it sheared clean off 
the head of the furious, the bloodthirsty, the implacable 
Baron of Bajardo! 

Thus he fell a victim to his own jealousy; and the 
agitation of the Lady Paula may be imagined when the 
executioner, flinging off his mask, knelt gracefully at her 
feet and revealed to her the well-known features of Guil- 
bert de Chandon. Transposed by ELLA STARR. 


asked the chaplain who had 


Drawing Homes in Oklahoma. 


Every homesteader who went to Oklahoma in the expecta- 
tion of drawing a prize took the result seriously. In the sea of 
upturned faces eagerly listening to hear the next number called 
at the drawing booth at El Reno, each one had the appearance 
of being bucyed up by hope. And as the thirteen thousand 
fortunate ones gradually learned of their good luck, there must 
have been a corresponding dull thud in the hearts of the weary 
and despondent disappointed ones as they turned away. For 
all of them it was a ‘‘tide in the affairs of men” which some 
could take at the flood and others could not, and fortune’s wheel 
made the dividing-line, irrespective of any act of theirs. 

Stephen A. Holcomb, of Paul's Valley, I. T., drew the first 
lucky number in the El Reno district. After twenty - five 
names had been drawn for that district, attention was turned 
to the wheel for the Lawton district, and twenty-five names 
were drawn from it alternately. The first names in the Law- 
ton district got the “ capital” prizes, as they were known, en- 
titling them to choose quarter-sections near that town. The 








winners were James R 


Mattie H 


Wood, of Weatherford, Oklahoma 
Beal, or Wichita, Kan. The best hold 
ings in the Lawton district are worth from $20,000 to $40.- 
000 each. The crowd could afford to be good - natured, and 
there were calls for the lucky ones to marry. 


and Miss 


There was special 
interest in Miss Beal, who was formerly employed in a tele 
phone exchange. She is young and our portrait shows her tobe 
good looking. 

It was plain, though, as each of the thirteen days drew 
toward its close, that the strain was telling. The steadfast 
faith of every man that be would draw a farm of 160 acres 
held bim up until the end, but there were wan and drawn and 
haggard faces in the sea of humanity, that spoke of suffering 
and of hope deferred. At the close of each day hundreds who 
had gone without food or drink rather than lose their places 
sank to the ground from fatigue or dragged themselves to res 
taurants or refreshment-booths, but quarrels were few, and the 
government's lottery system was generally considered a success. 


The Value of Reciprocity 
Treaties to the United States. 


(Continued from page 134.) 


France, the United States make concessions of duty on only a 
few articles, while the reciprocal concessions are made upon a 
much larger list of our exports, covering both agricultural 
and manufactured products. The chief article of value to the 
colonies is sugar, upon which the United States consents to 
a reduction of twelve and one-half per cent. of our present 
very high duties. We already import their sugar, and the con 
cession does not signify any increase of the importation, but 
a little better margin of profit to the producer. 

It does not mean any increase of competition with our home 
product Under the present high tariff we consume annually 
about $1€0,000,000 in value of imported sugar, in addition to 
our home production Only a minor part of this importation 
(about ten per cent.) comes from the colonies to which the con 
cession is made. The concession cannot have the slightest 
effect on prices of domestic sugar, because it will not increase 
existing competition. In return we secure special advantages 
for many lines of United States exports—a large free list, spe- 
cific reductions of duty on many dutiable articles exported 
from the United States, guarantees against increase of duties 
during the term of the convention. and assurance in all things 
of the most favored treatment granted to any nation. 

Not the least of the advantages is that our export trade will 
know in advance, for five years at least, the conditions under 
which it can be conducted, instead of its present liability to 
adverse changes of local policy and of revenue charges. And 
beyond all this is the cultivation of that international friend- 
ship which always tends to increase of commercial relations. 
England has allowed the colonies to make these conventions 
in their own interest. The larger their profits in the hands of 
our merchants, tbe larger their purchases in the market where 
their funds are deposited. Increase of trade means also an in 
crease in the navigation interests of the United States—an im- 
portant element of prosperity in connection with our new insu 
lar possessions. 

Turning our attention to the important treaty with France, 
it is to be regretted that our producers generally have not had 
better knowledge of its importance to their interests. Few of 
them even knew in 1898 that we bad no commercial treaty with 
France whatever, and that the French tariff discriminated 
against nearly all United States manufactures ; and that, 
therefore, out of $117,000,000 or France’s imports of manufact- 
ures we sold her less than $4,000,000. But we were paying 
maximum rates of duty, while by reciprocity treaties the other 
countries had secured the minimum rates of the French tariff. 
Our export trade was bandicapped in favor of Great Britain, 
Germeny, and other countries, whose competing goods were 
admitted into France at from twenty per cent to forty per 
cent. less duties. They bad obtained the minimum rates by 
reciprocal conventions. The United States could obtain these 
rates only by reciprocity France was willing to admit our 
goods on equai terms, for it was of no importance to her do- 
mestic interests whether her imports came from the United 
States, or from England or Germany. In the treaty the United 
States made concessions averaging only six and eight-tenths 
per cent upon 126 numbers out of 705 numbers of the United 
States tariff, leaving 579 numbers untouched = In return France 
gave concessions upon 635 numbers of her tariff, leaving only 
nineteen unaffected The average reduction of duties made by 
France is much greater than that offered by the United States. 

The treaty opens to our manufactures a market of forty 
millions of people highly civilized and wealthy, and desirous of 
the friendliest relations with their sister republic. It enables 
us to share that market with our European competitors on 
equa! terms, which is all that is asked by our producers. This 
alone should add from twenty to thirty millions to our export 
trade. Among the published errors in respect to the treaty are 
two which may be mentioned—one in respect to wines, the 
other in respect to woolen knit-goods. The treaty makes no 
concessions on either of these articles. They are excluded from 
this convention, except that American wines going into France 
gain a concession of about forty percent. Cotton knit-goods 
only are included, and on these an ample protective duty of 
about fifty per cent. or more is retained. On every United 
States article mentioned in the convention a fully-protective 
duty is continued. In very few cases is the full amount of 
eencession made, as authorized by the Dingley act. 

There are other important considerations demanding the rat- 
ification of the treaty, which may be only mentioned. Our in- 
ternational commercial relations are largely regulated by Eu- 
ropean treaties, the benefits of which we have enjoyed, and 
which expire in 1903. Various nations are now engaged in re- 
vising their customs systems, to take effect at that period. 
Whether this revision shall or shall not be made with hostile 
intent toward the United States, it is easily seen how impor- 
tant it is to our interests to have some points d’appui in our in- 
ternational commercial relations which shall extend beyond 
that period. No nation is so great as safely to ignore the value 


of international friendship, either political or commercial. A 
policy unnecessarily tending to prevent the prosperity of a 
it is also 
The general increase of wealth means 


neighbor not only provokes retaliatory antagonism ; 
grossly unstatesmanlike. 
the general increase of purchasing power. 

The prosperity of one State influences favorably the pros 
perity of another seeking a market there. We saw it in the 
effect upon other countries of our own returning prosperity 
after the election of 1896. As we advanced in prosperity their 
industries rcvived ; and as their wealth increased, our export 
trade also rose greatly in value. The law of Providence is 
against a gross international selfishness, as it is against a career 
of personal selfishness in any smaller community. The infancy 
of our manufactures bas passed into maturity. They now con- 
trol our home market with ample profit ; and some of them 
reach out into foreign protected markets in competition with 
the world. Weare not yet sufficiently assured of our position 
in the international export trade to take down our whole pro 
tective fence ; but we are strong enougb to take off the unneces 
sary top-rail, especially where our neighbor in return removes 
a rail from This the reci 
The protection 
of our exports has become a part of the protection of home in- 


his lower fence for our convenience 
procity treaties accomplish in a prudent way 


dustries. 

The world’s diplomacy is now turning on commercial pivots. 
If amicable trade relations are to be continued to the advantage 
of the United States, to these pivots must be applied the oil of 
reciprocity. Wherever the President has applied it, independ- 
ently, under the third section of the Tariff Act, its benefits have 
been amply proved, and fully justify its further extension. 


ohn h: Asim 


How the Americans Left Peking. 
(Speciai Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


T1EN-TSIN, June 30th, 1901.—It is not quite true to say that the 
stars and stripes have left Peking, as that flag still floats over the 
Temple of Agriculture, over the legation, and over the grounds 
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sixth Baluchistan regiment marched with them and kept the 
merry tunes going till the train steamed out of the station. The 
Japanese brass band did its best to be heard above the din of 
the bagpipes. The Ninth never looked better. In heavy march 
ing order, with knapsacks instead of blanket-rolls, every man 
looking fresh and well, in perfect columns, the battalions beaded 
by their own band and following Colonel Robe, marched across 
from the Temple of Agriculture and drew up abreast of the cars. 
In two minutes, without a sign of confusion, the troops had 
embarked. It was the prettiest bit of work in embarking troops 
that I have ever seen. Evidently Major Byron, the quarter- 
master, who was in charge of the arrangement, knows his busi- 
ness thoroughly 

Everything went off without confusion and with no appar- 
ent effort 
ments to the troops and the officers of the line, not reserving 
their farewell for General Chaffee alone, as the Germans, the 
French, and some of the other nations did 


Again the British and Japanese paid their compli- 


General Gaselee 
and three other generals of his command, stood on the platform 
as the long line of open trucks, with their loads of ‘‘ American 
Tommies,” as the Britishers call the boys in blue, pulled out of 
the staticn at 8:20. 

There was a crowd of khaki-colored British officers with a 
sprinkling of Japanese. officers of other 
armies present they were in such small numbers as to be un- 
noticed. I heard one of the Rajputs estimate that nearly every 
British officer in Peking must have been there. 


If there were any 


Every officer 
on the train knew every officer on the platform, and had known 
him for many days, to say nothing of the convivial nights. 

A few ‘*Tommies” had managed to get leave, and they 
seemed sorry to lose their Yankee cousins. When the train 
moved, the campaign hats were off in an instant, and cheer 
after cheer went up, answered by the cheering of the British 
officers, who waved their helmets. Then some of the boys in 
blue shouted, Welsh Fusiliers !” and 
these were blended in the rumbling of the wheels as the train 
glided round the curve toward the great gap in the wall of Pe- 
king, where the railroad runs out—a significant symboi that 


‘* Three cheers for the 


the Chinese barrier to progress and steam has been, at least for 
the time, broken down. I wondered what the few Chinese 
present thought of it all, but their faces told us nothing. 

Mr. and Mrs, Squiers had come up to see the Ninth off, and 
they joined General Chaffee and staff at a little informal break- 
fast, which we all enjoyed at Major Robertson’s mess. General 
Chaffee did not go down till 





the 10:20 train, and the inter- 











val was spent in a quiet talk 
with those who were to remain 
in Peking. 

When General Chaffee ar- 
rived on the platform opposite 
bis private car a double com- 
pany of Indian troops drew 
up and presented arms. A 
large number of Japanese offi- 
cers had gathered to bid him 
farewell. the sturdy 
little Fukushima was by his 
side, and then General Yama- 
guchi joined the group. Offi- 
cers of all nations were around 
the car. The field-marshal ar- 
rived on horseback, attended 
by his staff, who had all don- 
ned the comfortable khaki and 
broad sun helmets. The British 
contingent from the Temple of 
Heaven soon swelled the gath- 
ering to the dimensions of a 
crowd. General Gaselee reap- 
peared just as Mrs, Rockhill, 
dressed in white, alighted from 
her cbair. 
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SEEING GENERAL CHAFFEE OFF FROM PEKING. 
IN THE GROUP AT THE TRAIN ARE MR. AND MRS. SQUIERS.—GENERAL CHAFFEE 


Is GALLING TO A FRIEND. 


Photographed for * Leslie’s Weekly” by Our Special Artist in China, Sydney Adamson, 


for the new legation and its guard. However, in the Tartar 
city and the Chinese city, where its weird imitations, ranging 
from a few clover leaves with perhaps four stripes to a mag- 
nificent affair with as many stars as the owner had time to sew 
on, used to afford protection to the impassive celestial, it has 
been supplanted by the German and the British flags. 

Perhaps the subjects of the dragon throne don’t mind the 
change. In the British section there is little difference. The 
same laws will be followed, and justice, blind perhaps, but aim- 
ing for the best, will be meted out impartially to mandarin, 
coolie, and beggar. 

Much as we all wanted to get out of Peking and out of 
China last autumn, with winter a certainty, famine and wara 
possibility, yet when the air was fragrant with the breath of 
spring, and the groves of the temple were shady and green, 
there was sometiing of regret in our departure. There have 
been many friendships. Some of these will be friendships of 
our lives. Camp Reilly is a thing of the past. But as its name 
with its significance passes into the history of the army and of 
the country, the memory of all that happened within the walls 
of these compounds will fill our day-dreams and give zest to 
chance meetings with Peking friends in the cities or in the field. 

The Sixth Cavalry, with Colonel Wint at its head, went days 
before. The artillery and ninety-two escort wagons, hauled 
by four-mule teams, made up this column. Then we talked of 
itas an event tbat General Gaselee and General Barrow, Gen- 
eral Stuart and General Richardson came to watch their depart- 
ure and bid them farewell. Many other British officers were 
there, and several Japanese. The pipe-band of the Twenty-sixth 
Baluchistan regiment marched at the head of the column, while 
Colonel Tulloch, the commander of that regiment, rode beside 
Colonel Wint, beyond the south gate of Peking. 

When the Ninth Infantry left, the pipe-bands of the First 
Sikhs, the Twenty-fourth Punjaub Infantry, and the Twenty- 


Every one in Peking is so 
used to such sights that this 
motley crowd seemed only the 
every-day matter that a civil- 
ian gathering is to any person 
at home. Uniforms were for- 
gotten and faces alone were looked for. Yet a turban, a black 
puttee, or a specially broad sun-hat like an inverted bath-tub, 
is a good characteristic to locate a friend in a crush. 

It was a significant function, this recent farewell to the 
American general. It meant the first real withdrawal from 
China of the whole command of one great Power interested, 
and the reduction of its force to the stipulated legation guard. 
As the train steamed slowly away from the platform, amid the 
cheering one could hear the strains of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne”; and 
—shade of Bobbie Burns !—it was played by a Japanese band ! 
SYDNEY ADAMSON, 


Pure Cow’s Milk, 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, from begin- 
ning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substitute feeding for 
infants. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has stood first 
among infant foods for more than forty years. 


Sensible To Quit. 


COFFEE AGREES WITH SOME PEOPLE, BUT NoT WITH ALL, 


‘* COFFEE has caused my son-in-law to have nausea and pain 
in the stomach and bowels. 

‘* In my own case I am unable to drink coffee without having 
distress afterwards, and my son eleven years old, has had dys 
pepsia, caused by drinking coffee 

** We all abandoned the use of coffee some months ago and 
have been using the Postum Food Coffee since. 

‘* Each and every one of us have been entirely cured of our 
troubles, and we are naturally great friends of Postum. I have 
tried several different ways of making it, but there’s no way so 
good as to follow the directions properly; then we have a de- 
licious drink.” Mrs, A. E, Moublo, 351 Lynn St., Malden, Mass. 
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THE HUGE REVOLVING BINS CONTAINING THE NUMBERS A STREET IN EL RENO FILLED WITH RESTAURANTS FOR 
TO BE DRAWN. THE BIG CROWDS. 


THE ENORMOUS MASS OF PEOPLE EAGER TO HEAR THE FIRST NUMBER ANNOUNCED, 


THE CROWD WATCHING THE DRAWING AT EL RENO. DISAPPOINIED HOME-SEEKERS WAITING FOR THE FIRST TRAIN FROM EL RENO. 


DRAWING HOMES IN THE GOVERNMENT’S BIG LAND LOTTERY AT EL RENO. 


NEARLY TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE TRY THEIR LUCK FOR THIRTEEN THOUSAND HOMES IN OKLAHOMA,— 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM F. L, Payne, WicurTa, Kansas'—({SEE PaGE 138.) 
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GENERAL WHEELER’S STAFF OF SPANISH WAR VETERANS, INCLUDING COLONEL JOHN 
JACOB ASTOR (ON THE LEFT), MAJOR PERRY BELMONT, AND CREIGHTON WEBB. 


ILLUMINATION OF VESSELS IN THE HARBOR AT NIGHT, IN WHICH THOU- 
SANDS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTS WERE USED. 
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NAVAL BATTALION, COMMANDED BY CAPTAIN BROWNSON, PASSING CITY HALL. 


THE ‘‘ KEARSARGE’S” BATTALION MARCHING PAST THE REVIEWING STAND. 


NEWPORT’S BRILLIANT SUMMER FETE ON LAND AND ON SEA. 


SC CIETY’S CAPITAL OUTDOES ITSELF IN SPECTACLES THAT ATTRACT TENS OF THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE FROM THE EAST—THE DAY PARADES AND 
THE NIGHT ILLUMINATIONS.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘“‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY JAMES BuRTON.—[SEE PaGE 142.] 
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THE AMERICAN BARK 


‘* aoME,” 3.000 TONS, WHOSE CAPTAIN. REUBEN R 
WAS CONSPICUOUS IN THE TROUBLES AT CEBU 


LAWRENCE, 1HE BRITISH BARK 


BAY 


‘* BRILLIANT,” 3,600 TOYS, THE LARCEST SAILING VESSEL THAT 
EVER ENTERED THE 


PORT OF NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH VESSELS RACING HALF WAY AROUND THE WORLD.—BRAND-NEW STANDARD-OIL BOATS TESTING THEIR SPEED IN A VOYAGE 


Ships to Race to Yokohama. 


Two ships are to race from New York to Yokohama. Of 
course everybody has heard that ships—especially steamships 
never race, and many persons will wonder, therefore, what it 
means. It is more nautical to say that the rival captains will 
crowd on all sail and do their best to outstrip each other. This, 
in fact, may be depended upou, for one of the vessels is the British 
bark Brilliant of 3,600 tons, the largest sailing-vessel that ever 
entered New York harbor, while the otber is the bark Acme, 
Captain Lawrence, of about 3,000 tons, flying the stars and 
stripes. 
great fleet the Standard Oil Company is having built on the 
Clyde and in Maine for its export trade. The Brilliant carries 
1,750,000 gallons of oil, and the Acme 1,500,000 gallons. The race 
has an international interest, and the respective merits of rival 
American and British builders will be decided to some extent by 
the result. 

The ships will go around the Cape of Good Hope and traverse 
the South Seas between New Zealand and Australia to Japan. 
A shorter route is through the Straits of Sunda and the China 
Sea, but this is a bad season to undertake it. 
can be made by the former route in from 120 to 140 days 
record may be made when the ships reach Yokohama, 


The vessels are both brand-new, and are the first of a 


A good passage 
A new 
The in 
terest in the outcome is not confined to New York, but extends 
to Maine, where Captain Lawrence is known as an expert and 
daring skipper, and to the Clyde, where all the money is banked 
on Captain Colinshaw, of the Brilliant. 

Captain Reuben R. Lawreuce, of the Acme, is a native of 
Malden, Mass., and comes from the family which gave the 
country the brave commodore who commanded the frigate 
Chesapeake, and whose last words were, ‘‘ Don’t give up the 
ship.” The present captain was present in the Philippines at 
the time of Dewey's victory. It was he who took the whites 


From NEw YORK TO YOKOHAMA, 

aboard his ship in Cebu harbor after the massacre of the Spanish 
garrison, and who ran up the stars and stripes and held his posi 
tion resolutely to the end 


The Hot Summer Days 
in New York City. 


THERE are more than 3,300,000 people in greater New York, 
and almost 3,000,000 of them have to remain near their homes 
during most of the summer. Many of them get away on vaca 
tions of a week or a fortnight, but the great majority live at 
home, whether the mercury hangs comfortably around the 
seventies or rushes furiously toward the century mark. That 
the present summer has heen the most trying time the city has 
ever known is a matter of common experience, and there were 
hundreds who succumbed to the great heat. But considering 
everything it is wonderful how well the people got through the 
hot days, and how much of real enjoyment they managed to 
find in spite of the weather. There is no city that has a greater 
variety of facilities for pleasure than New York, with the ex- 
ception that it is almost criminally deficient in public baths, of 
which the few that do exist are overcrowded. The pleasure that 
those who enter them express shows what vast benefits would 
accrue if the law were carried out, and if there were public baths 
all over the city. 

In other ways, there are plentiful opportunities for recrea- 
tion and excursions. Hundreds of persons play daily in the 
free tennis courts on the spacious lawns in Central Park. Coney 
Island and Rockaway Beach and other resorts offer the bless- 
ings of salt water, and many interesting incidents vary the life 
at these places. There are all kinds of water trips, up the Hud- 
son, through the Sound, down to the Jersey coast, and out into 
old ocean. At the same time, the travel abroad has shown little 





























HANDSOME STEAM YACHTS IN THEIR RAINBOW DRESS IN NEWPORT HARBOR. 


Newport’s Brilliant Féte on Land and Sea. 


EVERY year sees a more brilliant pageant at Newport on the 
occasion of the annual féte which has long been the event of the 
summer season on the Atlantic coast. It is,in fact the climax 
of the summer festivities and entertainment, toward which all 
eyes are looking, from Cape May to Bar Harbor, for a month or 
more before it takes place. And it is distinctive of Newport. 
No other coast resort has the harbor or the city or the fashion- 
able people to make such a success, The presence of the North 
Atlantic squadron gives it dignity and permanence, not to say 
a certain national importance. The visit of the peerless fleet of 
the New York Yacht Club veils it with romance and lends it 
the enchantment that belongs exclusively to the sea. The old 
pageants of Venice, when tall gondoliers were mirrored by 
moonhghbt in the Grand Canal, and the carnivals at Rome and 
Nice, with their prodigious scattering of confetti, have alike 
furnished precedents for this unique American water festival. 

It began at eight o'clock when the cannon on shore fired a 
salute to the visiting yachts and war-ships. The United States 


flag-ship Kearsarge responded, and then each yacht began firing 
at a signal from the Corona, the flag-ship of Commodore Lewis 
Cass Ledyard. Each yacht was dressed in gay bunting as its 
cannon spoke, and myriads of brilliant signal-flags soon flut- 
tered throughout the harbor, There were boat-races and a 
land parade led by General Joseph E, Wheeler, the hero of the 
day, whose staff, composed of Spanish war veterans, such as 
Colonel John Jacob Astor, Major Perry Belmont, and Creighton 
Webb, received an ovation all along the line of march. In the 
evening one vast illumination made the harbor dazzling. Its 
special feature was a Venetian parade of small boats of all 
kinds. The naval apprentices bad in line a miniature of the 
Constellation, built in 1798, and probably the oldest war-ship in 
commission in any navy. The three battle-ships had their hulls 
outlined with bright lights, while ashore Thames Street was 
arched with colored lights. Negro minstrels sang in the street, 
and bands played on every corner. It was the finest and most 
impressive scene of the kind ever witnessed at Newport. 


diminution, Many of the ships have been sailing with every 
state-room occupied. Each year more people are taking the 
trip across simply for the voyage, returning upon the same 
steamer. 

In spite of all the heat, thousands of visitors from other 
parts of the country come to New York daily, and most of the 
hotels declare that this is one of the best summer seasons they 
have ever had. 


Is Gibraltar in Danger? 


GIBRALTAR, as the typification of British empire, has ap- 
pealed to the imagination of the world for nearly two centuries. 
Thousands of travelers who have approached the great rock, 
sailing westward out of the Mediterranean, have been awed at 
its huge and majestic proportions, which, rising out of the haze 
in the gray dawn of the morning, resemble nothing so much as 
the lion couchant, its shaggy head and mane guarding the gate- 
way of the Mediterranean, its back toward Spain. The Eng- 
lish jack flying from the ramparts above the narrow streets, 
where Moors in’ yellow slippers and Oriental garb jingle their 
money-bags filled with silver ducats as they pass to and fro 
with cat-like tread, among strangers from every port on earth, 
has nothing in it so inspiring or so suggestive of British power 
as the rock itself. 

Men in middle life, and many school-boys throughout the 
world to-day, have been taught that it is the most impregnable 
fortress in the world. Modern ordnance, however, has wrought 
a change, and English statesmen made no secret of the real 
state of things when a plan was discussed in Parliament re- 
cently, proposing to spend a sum which may be £20,000,000 and 
cannot be less than £10,000,000, on mak*ng the docks for war- 
ships in the eastern harbor. Although the naval men are anx- 
ious to obtain a dock and dock-yard at Gibraltar, secure from 
fire from the land, where repairs can be made in safety and 
where the Mediterranean fleet can be as secure to refit as it is 
at Malta, it was declared that even for the former sum and ten 
or twelve years of labor a harbor and docks out of reach of fire 
by land would not be gained, while it was shown that, with ten 
years’ advance in modern artillery, the eastern harbor might 
become as vulnerable as the western one now is. 

The real value of Gibraltar in the past has been its unassail- 
ability as a port of naval refuge. There was room in the deep, 
broad harbor for a monster fleet to assemble, there to lie as 
long as necessary under the protection of the fortifications. No 
enemy could approach such a fleet, for the guns high up on the 
rocks could be trained down with deadly aim, and he could not 
reply. The change in the situation is, of course, due to Spain, 
which has ever felt the presence of the English as a thorn in 
her flesh and a humiliation to her national pride. She has been 
planting modern batteries where they could shoot into the har- 
bor at Gibraltar for more than ten years. In 1890 they werea 
menace to Gibraltar’s supremacy, and five years later it was 
pointed out in England that new fortifications then building 
were exposed to fire from Spanish works. Northward from the 
site of Gibraltar’s naval docks lies the ‘‘Queen of Spain’s 
Chair,” on a high ridge of rocky hills. The guns here, with the 
modern range, might sweep the docks and vessels that had the 
temerity to anchor nearby. From the ‘* Queen’s Chair,” 
through the third of a circle, runs a line of bills past the town 
of Algeciras to Punta Carnero, a distance of thirteen miles. 
Algeciras Heights are little, if any, less formidable than Gib- 
raltar itself. Along nearly all of this third of a circle are 
points from which Spanish cannon could pour a converging 
fire not only upon Gibraltar itself, but against the ships in the 
harbor. The range would be nowhere greater than 10,000 
yards, and frequently as little as 6,000 yards. 

Of course the guns at Gibraltar would give some account of 
themselves in the event of a war with Spain, or a war in which 
Spain might become involved—two things which seem alto- 
gether improbable. It is not supposed, either, that Gibraltar 
would suffer more from bombardment than other towns have 
done, and that has been proved to be very little in proportion 
to the artillery employed, even in the present war in South 
Africa. With high ramparts on the new breakwaters a great 
deal of protection would be afforded to ships lying under them 
and the place would be altogether capable of a stout defense, 
even with the word “impregnable” left out of the calculations. 

The announcement of Gibraltar’s weakness, magnified by 
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the newspapers and coming on top of revelations as to the un- 
preparedness of the navy and the disasters in South Africa 
with losses in other quarters to British trade, struck dismay in 
British hearts and led to talk in some quarters that the historic 
fortress should be abandoned. There is no reason why this 
view should be held. Only Spain is to be dreaded, and she will 
not be hard to reckon with. Her ambition in Morocco may 
have to be gratified, but this will be an easy thing for England 
and altogether in line with her existing policy. Spain wants 
her share of the Moorish empire when it breaks up—the part 
bordering on the present Spanish possessions of Ceuta and Me- 
lilla, opposite her European coasts. England would never tol 
erate France as a near neighbor opposite Gibraltar. To en- 
cou. age the pretensions of Spain is the only course left open to 
her. In doing this she will find the only safe and sure solution 
of the Gibraltar question. While England will gain no terri 
tory, the advantages of such a step will more than compensate 
her for this loss, Henry I. HaZELTON. 


When the Sewing-Circle [l2ets. 


THE village sewing-circle has a membership that's large, 

For one can't get so much of good for such a trifling charge 

In any coterie select of women sweet and fair 

From San Francisco clear to classic Boston, anywhere! 

The meetings Tuesday afternoons are such a helpful source 

Of inspiration to the ones who gather, and, of course, 

Some dear one, up to-date in all that’s going on, repeats 

The choicest bits of gossip when the sewing-circle meets. 

I'd always thought that Lawyer Smith was wrapped-up in his wife, 
And treated her with such respect she led a happy life, 

I thought that if she’d ask for it he'd get for her the moon, 
Until I heard he drank sometimes, last Tuesday afternoon. 

I did not know till then our rector's brother long ago 

Was put in jail for something. Ah, it must have been a blow! 
Why, pure, good women might not learn e’en holy-men's deceits 
But for the ** heart-to-heart talks’’ when the sewing-circle meets! 


I've told my husband nearly all the stories I have heard, 

And he has laughed or smiled at them but never said a word 

But yesterday he said to me: ** This morning, dear, I dropped 

Into the office of the News and had our daily stopped!” 

I must have looked amazed at him, so he went on to say 

He thought it an extravagance to for a paper pay, 

“When you get more news now,” he said, ‘“‘than in these local 

sheets, 

And lots more fiction too, dear, when the sewing-circle meets.’ 

Roy FARRELL GREENE 


The Patriotic Americans 
of Alaska’s [letropolis. 


THIRTY-FOUR years ago Alaska, a land then known as a mass 
of rock and a sea of ice, passed from the hands of the Russian- 
American Company to the United States. To-day a city of 
10,000 people, with fine stores, banks, churches, school-houses, 
hospitals, and such municipal improvements as paved streets, 
water-works, electric lights, telephones, a fire and police depart- 
ment, exists in the land of rock and ice Nome City, the north- 
ernmost city of the American domain, incorporated and run as 
any other enlightened community of our country would be, 


asked the Father to heap his blessings upon the President and 
the nation. The band played the ‘‘Star-spangled Banuer,” 
while every head was uncovered and the people stood at atten 
tion like soldiers, Then the Declaration of Independence was 
read, as it was read in every city and hamlet of the United 
States. More music, this time a duet by two young ladies, and 
the orator of the day told what the day meant to the nation. It 
was the same old story, one that has been told for 125 years, and 
will be told as long as the nation exists. 

It was the same kind of a Fourth of July that people have 
always celebrated, and always will MaBeEL C, CRAFT 


The Summer Capitals of the 
South Jersey Coast. 


THE present summer is breaking the record for practically 
every resort in the United States, but in no place is the pros- 
perity greater than along the south Jersey coast, for be it 
known that the Jersey coast 1s divided into two parts, and the 
capitals of the southern section are Atlantic City and Cape May, 
both of which are enjoying the greatest season in their history. 

Atlantic City is a class by itself. There is nothing else in the 
world that equals it. In its own peculiar features, in the size 
and length of its board-walk, in the extraordinary crowds that 
visit it, and in the number and variety of hotels, it is absolutely 
unique. The writer remembers a time when it was not con- 
sidered proper to go to Atlantic City. It was known as a sandy 
island on which excursion parties were dumped, and where vast 
quantities of bad beer were daily consumed. At that time it 
was not safe to venture too far upon the board-walk after night- 
fall, and the writer distinctly remembers an architect who got 
back to the hotel with a badly cut head for promenading after 
dark. All that, however, is past history. Atlantic City has out- 
grown the days of disorder and mere cheapness. Only those 
who have watched its development can appreciate the wonder- 
ful advancement that has been made. From a common excur 
sion point, it has become a beautiful city by the sea with hotels 
that equal the best in the world, with cottages that are palatial 
in size and fittings, and with all the concomitants of wealth and 
success. 

There have been some wonderful romances in this growth. 
For instance, one of the richest men of the city by the sea ar- 
rived there, not so many years ago, a barefoot youngster, with 
nothing but a stout heart and a determination to win. By sav- 
ing, he was enabled to buy a small strip of land, and good fort- 
une did the rest, for the coast line is constantly changing at 
Atlantic City, and, year by year, the friendly waves have built 
up his land, until his little investment in real estate has grown 
like a dream in the Arabian Nights. I recall another incident 
of a Pennsylvania butcher, who grew tired of his stall and 
went to Atlantic City and opened a boarding-house. It was only 
a few months ago that he called me to his office in his big hotel, 
and showed with pardonable pride the receipt for the property 
for which he had just paid $80,000. Here is another personal 
experience. A few years ago two young men with no capital 
managed to borrow $1,000 with whicb they leased a small hotel. 
About a year ago they were able to buy a hotel site for which 
they paid $40,000, and to illustrate how values have grown in 

Atlantic City, it may be added 














that within a week they were 
offered a ten- thousand - dollar 
advance on their purchase. 
But they refused to accept, and 
they now own a hotel which is 
making them wealthy men. It 
is simply impossible to give an 
idea of the fortunes which have 
been made at this place, but it 
is not surprising when it is re_ 
membered that hundreds of 
thousands of people visit it 
every summer, that thousands 
remain all the year round, and 
that in every part of the year 
there is a profitable population. 

Undoubtedly the physicians 
have done much to help along 
the good fortunes of Atlantic 
City, but laying aside the cli 
matic attractions, there is suffi- 
cient of interest to draw the 
multitudes that come from 
every part of the country. At- 
lantic City used to be called 
Philadelphia’s excursion 
ground, but it has long since 

















PARADE OF THE PATRIOTIC AMERICANS OF ALASKA’S METROPOLIS—PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN AT NOME CITY FORM THE VANGUARD OF A GREAT PROCESSION, 
THE FEATURE OF THE INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION. 
Photographed for Leslie’s Weekly by E. H. Heqg. 


stands upon the shores of Behring Sea, peopled with a law-abid- 
ding and God-fearing class of men, women, and children, who 
have transplanted the ideals and traditions of the nation on the 
soil of that far-off land. An American is an American wherever 
he is, and be it under the tropical suns of the Philippines or 
among the frozen reaches of the Arctic Ocean, he is loyal and 
patriotic. No city of the nation celebrated the Fourth of July 
with more enthusiasm than did the Alaska metropolis. 

The day was opened with a salute to the flag from the rev- 
enue-cutters anchored off the city. Bunting, flags, and brilliant 
decorations made the principal street of the city a mass of 
colors. A procession of the various organizations of the city, 
the Yukon Pioneers, the school children, the troops from Fort 
Davis, the fire department, everything that could turn out, 
marched through the streets. Bands played the national airs, 
people yelled and che >red, and even the Malamute dogs joined in 
the great chorus. After traversing the streets and counter- 
marching to the square in front of the government barracks, 
where a stand had been erected, the main exercises of the day 
began. They opened with a prayer by the Episcopal minister, who 


outgrown that reputation. 
Take a promenade along the 
board-walk—which the Atlantic 
City people have vainly tried 
to call an esplanade—and you 
will see people_from every sec- 
tion of the country and from every part of the world. Inamorn- 
ing’s walk I have met three members of the Cabinet, two for- 
eign ministers, several Governors, and enough Congressmen and 
other notabilities to make a respectable quorum in any ordinary 
gathering. As to millionaires and merely rich people, there are 
streams of them. A few years ago if Atlantic City was men- 
tioned to a New-Yorker he would laugh at the idea of ever 
seeing the place. To-day four vestibule expresses daily are so 
crowded that very often they have to be run in two or three 
sections. Pittsburg and the West did not know Atlantic City 
at one time, but now an ordinary experience is to have long 
special trains of Pullman cars bringing thoasands of Westerners 
to the city by the sea. 

What are the causes that swell the normal twenty-seven-thou- 
sand population of this place often to more than a hundred thou- 
sand ? Those who have been there know. There is an incessant 
interest in Atlantic City that can be found nowhere else. In 
summer it is action all the time. There is everything to do, and 
almost every sort of thing going on. The dressing of the women is 
something quite asextraordinary as the placeitself. The activ- 
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ity of the men surprises even themselves. And of all the delights, 
there is none that surpasses the yachting. What is known as the 
Inlet, is a comparatively shallow channel that makes in from the 
ocean. Trolley-cars reach it from Atlantic City ina few min- 
utes, and along the wharves are dozens of safe and excellent 
boats, with every attribute of comfort that can be placed ina 
sailing-craft. Parties are going outand returning constantly, 
and, considering the large number, the accidents are astonishing- 
ly few. The usual sail is through the inlet and down the coast for 
several miles, just about far enough for the inexperienced lands- 
man to become genuinely seasick. The contrast between a 
party’s departure and the return is often one of those things 
that beggar description. 

Atlantic City ison an island. From the southern end of ita 
little steamer takes passengers across another inlet to a pros- 
perous place called Ocean City ; and then all along the coast to 
Cape May, a stretch of many miles, are other resorts, generally 
quiet homes where families from Philadelphia and New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania towns and cities pass the summer in peace 
and comfort. At the end of the New Jersey peninsula is Cape 
May. In the days of the old statesman it was a capital of Amer 
ican society. No more brilliant assemblages ever met in this 
country than those which congregated there from every sec 
tion. But in the course of time Cape May lost its hold. Its 
hotels began to fail, many of its cottages were unoccupied, and 
there were prophecies that it had seen its best days, and that it 
would never recover from its bad fortunes. 

But all signs fail in prosperous years. Cape May has re- 
vived. It has waked up fromits sleep. It has burst forth into 
a second youth, more joyous, more prosperous, more crowded 
than ever. If you meet your friends upon the board-walk, or 
stop to chat with them upon the hotel veranda, you will hear 
them exclaim with undisguis’d pleasure about Cape May’s new 
existence. There is life in all the cottages, and the hotels are 
full and brilliant. It is different, of course, from Atlantic 
City. Atlantic City is a perpetual holiday ; Cape May is a 
summer rest. Atlantic City is a quickstep; Cape May is a 
graceful quadrille. There is a dignity in its life which is 
charming. Persons prominent in public life, high officers of 
the navy, society people generally, and a fine class of American 
citizens are giving to Cape May this year a distinction which it 
has not had for generations. Here, too, the attractions are 
inany. But the chief of them will always be the superb bath 
ing. Cape May’s beach is claimed to be the safest in the world. 
Certainly it is one of the most delightful, for you may wade 
and swim to your beart’s content without the fear of slipping 
into unexpected holes or of having your feet cut by shells. It 
is the seaside paradise for children, and parents let their young 
sters roam pretty much as they will, without the haunting fear 
that they will get out over their heads and be drowned. 


L. R. M. 


The ‘‘ Vermont,’’ Our Last Wooden 
Ship-of-the-Line, Condemned. 


THE name Vermont will soon be stricken from the list of 
vessels in the United States Navy, and another State will be 
eligible for the honor of having a new battle-ship called after 
her. The Vermont to-day is the last old wooden ship-of-the- 
line left in service, excepting the New Hampshire, which is a 
training-ship for the New York naval reserve. She carried 
three tiers of guns and a great cloud of canvas in her day, and 
earned her retirement by splendid war service which endeared 
her to the officers and men alike. Battle-scarred and full of 
patches she was brought to the New York navy yard, never to 
go to sea again. Her masts and rigging were removed, her 
oak sides were built up and roofed over, and doors were cut 
through the sides which were fitted with stoops and porticoes like 
an old-fashioned farm-house. She was painted yellow with white 
trimmings, and called a receiving ship. Sailors waiting to be 
sent to sea were lodged there as in a barracks, and many new 
apprentices received their first training in the duties of a sailor 
on board. Last year 9,800 men passed through the vessel. 

The Vermont carries the flag of the commandant of the yard, 
Rear-Admiral Barker. She is commanded by a captain who 
usually lives with his family in her spacious cabin, and draws 
pay as if atsea. Foreign officers visiting the yard have usually 
gone aboard the Vermont, and she bas probably had more dis- 
tinguished guests than any other ship in the navy. 

Her condemnation came suddenly as a result of the large 
number of cases of sickness on board. A naval board found 
that her timbers were full of disease-germs, while her interior 
wood-work was water-soaked and rotting. Five deaths from 
meningitis were traced to the Vermont. And now the cruiser 
Columbia has been sent to New York to take off her men, while 
the old ship has been retired, Admiral Crowninshield may 
order that her timbers be burned. There will be genuine sor- 
row among the officers and men of the navy when she is de- 
stroyed. 


Hotels on the Spree. 


Less water and more beer is the dictum of dwellers on the Spree, 
and accordingly all hotels, and chiefly the leading ones such as the 
Grand Hotel de Rome, for instance, not only carry a large variety of 
wines but also beers to suit an international public. It is at the Grand 
Hotel de Réme you'll find the modern comforts of an American hotel, 
together with all the attractions to be found in the Kaiserstadt. An 
unsurpassed situation immediately opposite the imperial palace, the 
Dome, and with a view of the picturesque city hall, no one can possibly 
better his condition in any of the several sumptuous hotels which are 
the pride of Berlin. Asa matter of fact this hotel has a very reason- 
able tariff, and in practice it is free from all the annoying and excessive 
charges which disfigure the bills of most European hotels. The pro- 
prietor is a wealthy man, ambitious to uphold the honored name of his 
parent, who made the house famous throughout Europe. Moreover, 
it faces the Unter den Linden, is accessible to everything and anything 
at all worth seeing in Berlin, with a faultless service and reasonable 
prices. 


A Strengthening Tonic 
HorsForp’s AciD PHOSPHATE. 
ESPECIALLY recommended for the relief of nervousness and 
exhaustion so common with the grip patient. Nourishes and 


strengthens the entire system by supplying the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Induces restful sleep. 


DULL care and doleful faces do not: abide with the user of 
Abbott’s, the Original Angustura Bitters. 































































William Van Loo, Paterson, N. J 


A CONTEMPLATIVE MASTER AND HIS CONTEMPLATIVE DOG. TAKING HER DOLLY FOR A RIDE. A YOUNG LEADVILLE MINER. 






S. £. Wright, Dansville, N. Y. Mrs, J. C.Lincoln, Bailey’s, Col, 























EVENING PRAYER. 


E. C. Reynolds, Haverstraw, N. 





A YOUTHFUL IMPRESARIO. 
Robert E. Lee, New York, 



































‘* WILL HE HIT IT ?” 
John Ellett, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE SMILING FACES OF BRIGHT CHILDREN—OUR AMATEUR PRIZE CONTEST—MISSOURI WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 


(THE PRIZE-WINNER) ‘I'M AS BIG AS PAPA,” 
W. G. Smith, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Welcome to Sir Thomas Lipton. 


O WELCOME, gallant Irish knight, 
Though you come o’er the foam 

To win the old America’s Cup 
And bear the trophy home. 

Here’s the freedom of our choicest clubs, 
The best of our cigars, 

And nothing is too good for you 
Beneath the stripes and stars. 


We like your frank and hearty way, 
Your courage and your pride, 

The doors of all America 
To you are opened wide. 

Come in and make yourself at home, 
Though you will have t6 

Your fragrant tea from something else 
Besides the 


sup 
silver cup. 
MINNA IRVING. 


The Mother of the German Emperor, 


Wuose Recent Deata Has BrouGut Sorrow INTO MANY 
Royat HomgEs. 


THE painful struggle that has been going on for so many 
weary months in thé Old castle at Cronberg, Germany, came 
to a sudden end 
on the afternoon 
of August 5th. 
On that day the 
Dowager Em- 
press Frederick 
of Germany, suc- 
cumbed to the 
cancerous disease 
which had made 
the last two or 
three years of her 
life one prolonged 
misery. The end 
at last was very 
sudden, although 
it was known for 
days previous 
that it could not 
befaraway. Her 
son, the Emperor 
William, her 
brother, King 
Edward of Eng- 
land, and all the 
other members of 
her immediate 
family had been 
summoned to her 
bedside at Cronberg, and nearly all were present when 
she died. 

It is said that the Empress, like her mother before her, 
had wished to have her condition pass as far as possible 
without observation, and that she had been steadily losing 
strength for months past with the progress of her terrible 
malady. Queen Victoria’s last days were darkened by 
the knowledge that the disease with which her eldest and 
best-loved daughter. was stricken had been pronounced 
cancerous, and she insisted upon having detailed reports 
of the medical examination, and was unable to dismiss 
the subject from her mind. It was undoubtedly the sor- 
row occasioned by a realization of his sister’s condition 
which prompted King Edward, in his recent message to the 
tuberculosis congress in London, to express the hope that 
some remedy might yet be found for the fearful scourge 
of cancer. 

The Empress Frederick was the first fruit of the union 
between Victoria of England and the good Prince Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg, and was born within a year of their 
marriage, on November 21st, 1840. As the first-born she 
received her mother’s name, Victoria, and grew up a 
graceful, beautiful, and accomplished woman. At _ the 
age of eighteen she was married, after a brief courtship, 
to Frederick William, then crown prince of Prussia. The 
match was a genuine love-affair, and the home tife of the 
two was a near approach to the ideal. Six children were 
born to the pair during the happy and peaceful years that 
followed. But when the Franco-Prussian War came on, 
with all its momentous and far-reaching results to both 
the conquerors and the conquered, a heavy cloud of sorrow 
began to creep over the life of Frederick and his loved 
consort. Heavy responsibilities fell upon the shoulders 
of the crown prince during the declining days of his 
father, Emperor William I., and he had to meet also the 
bitter and unceasing enmity of Bismarck, who had never 
been reconciled to his marriage with an English princess. 
But a worse enemy than all, a cancerous affection, ap- 
peared, which speedily grew from bad to worse in spite 
of all that medical skill could do. In weakness and suffer- 
ing, and with the hand of death already upon him, Fred- 
erick came to the throne of the German empire on March 
9th, 1888. It was a brief reign, all too brief for Germany. 
It lasted only a little over three months, a pitiful struggle 
against the inevitable, the ending coming on June 15th, 
of the same year. 

The Empress Frederick passed all the days of her 
widowhood in the home assigned to her at Cronberg, on 
the river Main. Rumor has had it that her son, the pres- 
ent Emperor, inspired by Bismarck, conceived a dislike 
for his mother and treated her with coldness and neglect. 
It is not believed that any real foundation existed for this 
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story, and events of later years have certainly not gone to 
The Emperor apparently did all that lay in 
his power to soothe and comfort the Empress through the 


its support. 


lingering months of her sorrow and suffering, and was all 
that a loving and dutiful son could be. 


Ignorance of Mothers. 


For lack of a little firmness, and sacrifice of present 
ease, mothers are more often than they know responsible 
for their with ugly 
Every one knows how 


children’s growing up mouths, de- 
formed jaws and irregular teeth. 
much less apt a baby is to be fretful if it has the habit 
of sucking its thumb, and it take long for the 
average nurse-girl to learn to pop the rubber top of the 
bottle into a baby’s mouth Yet so 
soft and pliable is the cartilaginous framework of an in- 


does not 


to stop its erying. 


fant’s head and face that it is affected by the slightest 
pressure if more or less continuous. The ugly feature 
known as the “ rabbit mouth ” is more often than not due 


to keeping the thumb in the mouth for hours at a time. 
Protrusion of the lower jaw 
first and second fingers, the weight of the hand and arm 
forcing the lower jaw to project and take that permanent form. 

“ Her nose is a catastrophe,” 


is caused by sucking the 


said a mother recently to 
me, speaking of a young lady daughter who would have 
been beautiful except for her “* pudding nose’ 
bridge with an abnormal development at the 
“and all caused by her peculiar method of sucking her 
thumb. She always went to sleep with it in her mouth, 
her forefinger clasped tightly over the bridge. This ar 
rested the development of the bone, and made the lower 
part of the nose bulge out where the pressure of the finger 
“Poor child!” the “her beauty 
spoiled through my * 

Children acquire various habits of putting their fingers 
into their mouths, all of which affect the normal develop- 
ment of the jaws and teeth. Underhung jaw .is due to 
sucking the tongue, which throws the lower jaw from its 
articulation, and some physicians claim that what is tech 


a slender 
nostrils— 


ceased. sighed mother, 


ignorance 


nically known as “ fruitless sucking” is a sure cause of 


jagged teeth and projecting jaws. Indeed, so pliable are 
these parts during infancy and childhood that it is said 
that the frequently repeated action of the tongue striking 
against the front upper teeth in the pronunciation of lin- 
gual syllables gives rise to an awkward slant of the arch. 
This deformity is very frequent with the English-speaking 
people, whose language abounds in lingual syllables. 

Breathing through the mouth is another great cause of 
deformity of the jaws and malformation of the teeth. 
Sleeping with the mouth open produces pressure by the 
tension of the muscles, causing a contraction of the sides 
of the jaw, a protrusion of the teeth, and an elevation of 
the roof of the mouth. Mouth-breathing is, by the way, 
a matter that parents should never allow to go uncor- 
rected, as it is a sure indication of enlarged tonsils or ade- 
noid growths—an enlargement of the tissue back of the 
nose caused by repeated colds. These adenoid growths 
partly close the eustachian tube, and are the cause of al- 
most all the ear-aches of childhood. To cut them out is a 
very simple and entirely safe operation in the hands of a 
skillful specialist. If allowed to remain, the child is sup- 
posed to have merely continued colds, and catarrh and 
deafness develop. Nine-tenths of the deafness of later 
life is due to these neglected adenoid growths of child- 
hood. Even children are far more frequently deaf than 
is imagined. They are accused of heedlessness and inat- 
tention when they are simply defective in hearing. Sleep- 
ing with the mouth open, and inability to breathe through 
the nose, are sure symptoms of these enlarged tissues. 

It is a scientific fact that the jaws of civilized men are 
more contracted and less regular than those of semi-bar- 
barous Some advanced dentists take the ground 
that children should not be expected to do any work re- 
quiring mental application until after the appearance of 
the permanent teeth, maintaining that the brain and 
nervous system of the growing child should not be over- 
taxed, and that the dental process of attempting to build 
up the organic instruments and the cultivating of the 
mental faculties at the same time is a matter almost im- 
possible to accomplish. Dexia T. DAvis. 


races, 


What Not to Wear. 


WHITE PETTICOATS on muddy days. 

CHEAP JEWELRY any time. 

BRIGHT RED with a florid complexion. 

CONSPICUOUS BICYCLE costumes. 

A BROAD BELT on a stout figure. 

A PLAIN BASQUE on a slim figure. 

CHEAP TRIMMINGS on a good dress. 

CHEAP LACE on anything. 

DIAMONDS in the daytime. 

LINEN COLLARS with dressy frocks. 

PICTURE HATS with outing costumes. 

THEATRE BONNETS with street suits. 

SoILED WHITE GLOVES on a shopping expedition, or any 
time. 

Worn SHOBRS with an elaborate toilet. 

DOTTED VEILS with weak eyes. 

A LINEN COLLAR that is not immaculately fresh. 

G Loves with holes in, or boots with buttons missing. 

HAIR DRESSED high with a snub nose. 

Harr IN A PSYCHE KNOT with a Roman nose. 

POINTED SHOES when bicycling. 

GAuDY COLORS in cheap materials. 

THE NEW TIGHT SLEEVE on a long thin arm. 

TAN SHOES in mid-winter. 

A LONG DRAGGLED SKIRT on a rainy day. 
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LACE FRILLS or chiffon ruches for work or school 
ELABORATE TOILETS for church. 

UntTipy FROcKS for breakfast. 

HORIZONTAL STRIPES or tucks on a stout figure. 


Fresh Hints on Health Topics. 


ONE of our metropolitan dailies thinks it worth while 
to print a special cablegram from Paris imparting the in- 
formation that a 
whereby he can add two-fifths of an inch a month to a 


person’s height. 


French doctor has discovered a method 


He has elaborated an ingenious process, 
it is said, by which the joints of the ankles and knees 


are to be daily operated on with an electric bulb. The 
osseous matter at the sections of the joints will thereby 
be expanded and the growth of the bones stimulated. The 


bulb is also to be applied to the spine. It is quite conceiv- 
able that the method thus briefly described may produce 
the results as stated, but what shall be thought of a class 
of persons who would submit themselves to such a process 
for such a purpose! The Grecian bend fad or the: foot- 
binding customs of China are quite as worthy of sane and 
civilized proposed effort 
lengthen the body by artificial means. 


people as this would be to 


How an electro-magnet may be made highly useful as 
a means of saving life in surgical cases is illustrated in 
several instances recorded by Electricity. One 
curred in France, where a two-year child had swallowed 
a nail two and a half inches long. Efforts to extract it 
were vain, but after a time the trouble arising 
seemed to have passed away and it was thought that the 
nail had passed through the digestive tract. After some 
months, however, the child began to suffer with labored 
breathing. 
was found 
chial tube. 


case oc- 


made in 


A radiographic examination was made and it 
that the nail had lodged in the right bron- 
Tracheotomy was resorted to under an anes- 
thetic, and then an electro-magnet was inserted through 
the opening and pushed down into the trachea as far as 
The nail was immediately drawn from the bot- 
tom of the bronchial tube and attached to the 
magnet. Several days afterward a Bordeaux physi- 
cian learned of this curious operation and performed a 


possible. 


became 


similar one on a three-year-old child who was supposed 
nail. By 
in drawing out 


following the same meth- 
the nail, which had be- 
come fixed in the left bronchial tube for a year. 


to have swallowed a 


ods he succeeded 


A loyal son of Scotland writes to us with a degree of 
asperity which may be easily pardoned under the circum- 
stances, to inquire on what grounds The Healthful Home, 
quoted by us, makes the statement that “the Scotch are 
the greatest dyspeptics on earth, largely owing to their use 
of half-cooked oatmeal and soft 
these allegations as absurd and baseless. 


bread.” He repudiates 
“T assert, on 
the contrary,” he says, “ that dyspepsia is little known in 
the steady oatmeal, oatcake and bread 
whose diet very extent a milk and 
cream diet, with occasionally a little pure Scottish whiskey 
or pure Scottish ale.”” The Caledonian people, it is fur- 


Scotland, among 


users, is to a great 


ther declared, have been using oatmeal in various forms, 
raw and cooked, for a thousand years, and no one ever 
heard of dyspepsia among them until such modern con- 
coctions as tea came in. Tea and tannin, it is said, is at 
the bottom of all the trouble. 
haps right in his main contention, although we are in- 
clined to doubt the efficacy of the whiskey and the ale. 
It is true, nevertheless, that the gradual and increasing 


Our correspondent is per- 


use by the American people of various preparations of 
wheat and starchy as 
oatmeal increased healthfulness, 
strength, and physical comfort. While we do not dispute 
the assertion that the inhabitants of Scotia’s isle for the 
past thousand years or more have given conclusive evi- 


and other cereals not as soft 


has been followed by 


dence of being possessed of robust digestive organs, in 
spite of their addiction to oatmeal, we would hesitate to 
recommend half-cooked oatmeal mush to any one as a nu- 
tritious and wholesome diet. It does not agree with the 
American temperament at all events. 


One of the many absurd and injurious fallacies con- 
nected with the use of alcoholic stimulants has been, it 
may be hoped, effectually disposed of by the authorita- 
tive announcement of the most eminent English medical 
men. This particular fallacy is that cherished by many 
as to the efficacy of whiskey or brandy as a germ-killer 
when added to water supposed to be infected. The whis- 
key is assumed to sterilize the water and make it germ- 
free. This, it is declared, is absolutely untrue. Whiskey 
will do nothing of the kind. Some organisms will live 
in alcohol of nearly 75 per cent. strength, which is con- 
siderably over the strength of consumed. 
The common alcoholic strength of whiskey is about 40 per 
cent., of brandy 42 per cent., and of rum not usually more 
than 50 per cent. It is quite certain that microbes can 
live and thrive in the ordinary mixed-drink of whiskey- 
and-water, the average amount of alcohol in a tumbler- 
ful of whiskey-and-water, in the proportion usually 
adopted, being not more than 10 or 11 per cent. Bac- 
teriological investigations have shown that most germs 
are not affected by a liquid containing 22 per cent. of alco- 
hol, while their corresponding spores are unharmed in 83 
per cent. alcohol. Alcoholic drinks, therefore, cannot be 
regarded as effectual destroyers of microbe life, and, fur- 
ther, bacteria after a time seem to get accustomed to alco- 
hol and to become proof against any antiseptic action that 
it originally may have possessed. The use of alcoholic 
liquor as a germ-killer has no more basis in scientific 
reason or in fact than the use of the same liquid as 
a protection against extreme heat or cold. It is a clearly 
established fact that for people suffering from extremes 
of temperature in either direction few things are more 
harmful than alcoholic stimulants, 


most spirits 
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TALKS ON TIMELY TOPICS. 


BRIEF INTERVIEWS WITH PROMINENT VISITORS IN NEW YORK HOTELS. 


One of the most popular Democrats in New York is 
Randolph Guggenheimer, president of the council and 
an earnest advocate of universal 
education. He is occasionally seen in 
the corridor of the Plaza Hotel, sur- 
rounded by friends and by many eager 
to gain bis political support. Polite 
and gifted in conversation, magnetic, 
and always ready to extend sympathy 
and something more substantial to the 
deserving, his success in life, both as 
a lawyer and an educator, is not a 
matter of wonder. Against great op- 
position he carried through his plan 
toestablish evening high schools, and 
his proposed ordinance against the 
use of vile and obscene language in 
public places and conveyances has 
attracted attention in this country and Europe. He has the 
clean-cut face of a great actor, and yet there is nothing dra- 
matic in his manner. His splendid work as school commissioner 
for nine years would of itself be a monument to his untiring 
efforts in behalf of education. In the prime of a vigor- 
ous manhood his large interests keep him busy. His idea 
is that New York is destined to become the most beauti- 
ful city in the world, and he is giving the question of 
municipal art careful study. On this subject he said: 

“So rapid has been the growth of the American 
metropolis it has been impossible for art to keep pace 
with the city’s swift development. Through the want 
of a uniform building code and the inability to construct 
a man or plan of the city of New York, which would be 
applicable to the necessities of a city that has grown 
to such colossal dimensions, many things have been done 
which we now recognize should have been left undone. 
It was impossible, during the nineteenth century, to. build 
up a great civic community and make beauty of design 
It was only 
that ex- 














RANDOLPH 
HEIMER. 


GUGGEN- 


or municipal art a paramount consideration. 
the absolute need of transportation facilities 
cused the granting of a franchise to construct and main- 
tain a system of elevated railroads within the limits of 
this city. That mistake could not be made to-day, as is 
proved by the construction of a rational system of rapid 
transit, which will not, in the slightest degree, impair the 
architectural beauty of the city. But however much the 
average thinking citizen protests, in spoken and unspoken 
words, against the existence in some of our boroughs of 
inartistic work which impairs the usefulness of our thor- 
oughfares and constitutes an eyesore and a nuisance, we 
must deal with the past as we find it and strive in other 
directions to make our city beautiful.” 

Mr. Guggenheimer then discussed the problem of nam- 
ing streets by adequate signs, as follows: “In the des- 
ignation of the names and numbers of our streets, avenues, 
and highways we are inferior to any prominent city in 
America, or, indeed, in the world. A few years ago, 
when I was in Berlin, I was struck by the admirable 
system adopted for that purpose by the municipality. 
The name of each street appears on each corner, in white 
letters on a dark-blue background; and it is not neces- 
sary there, as in the city of New York, to ask a police- 
man the name of a street in which you stand. New York, 
which is second to no city in the world in commercial 
methods, in progressiveness, in science, and intelligence, 
should not be second to cities of inferior size and possi- 


bilities in the matter of a systematic and intelligent 
designation of its thoroughfares. I am aware of the fact 
that our metropolis is, to a certain extent, handi- 


-apped in this matter. The uniform system for the desig- 
nation of the names and numbers of streets throughout 
greater New York, as proposed by me a few months ago, 
is rendered very difficult because the metal plates which 
I prescribed cannot be fixed on the corners of houses, in 
the city of New York, without the consent of the property 
owners, nor can the property owners be compelled to 
affix such signs, at their own expense. An opinion to this 
effect has been rendered by the corporation counsel. It 
becomes, therefore, necessary for the municipal admin- 
istration to devise a method by which a uniform, an intel- 
ligent, and an artistic system of street signs can be estab- 
lished in this city. I shall prepare an ordinance with 
that object in view. This will provide for the erection 
on the southwest and northeast corners of each street, 
avenue, and highway, in the city of New York, of an iron 
post near the curb surmounted by two signs bearing 
on both sides, in white letters on a dark-blue background, 
the name or number of such thoroughfare. One of these 
arms will extend in the direction of the intersecting street, 
and the other in the direction of the intersected avenue 
or highway. At the same time, I shall introduce a resolu- 
tion requesting the board of estimate and apportionment 
to appropriate sufficient funds to carry out this purpose, 
so that that body, with the concurrence of the municipal 
assembly, may authorize the commissioner of highways 
to effect that much-needed improvement in the metrop- 
olis, subject, in the matter of design and material, 
to the approval of the municipal art commission. The 
ordinance which I have already sketched provides, where 
the southwest or northeast corner of a street, avenue, 
or highway is occupied by a lamp-post, that the said signs 
shall be affixed to the lamp-post, and that the names or 
designations of such streets, if placed upon such lamp- 
posts, shall be removed. This will, I believe, establish 
not only a uniformity but also an attractive simplicity 
in the designations of the names and numbers of the 
streets and avenues throughout greater New York.” 





architect who has been highly successful 
within the past few years is J. Oscar Bunce, who began 
as an art student, became a sculptor, 
and by force of originality in design 
awoke one day, like Byron, to find 
himself near the top of the ladder. 
He has a large and artistic studio in 
Ridgewood, N. J., and an office in the 
St. James Building, New York. At 
the Art Students’ League, the Acad- 
emy of Design, and under the sculptor 
J. Q. A. Ward, Mr. Bunce devoted 
himself chiefly tothe plastic art until 
the vicissitudes of life thrust a new 
profession upon him. When C. B. 
J. Snyder, the present efficient super- 
vising architect of public-school build- 
ings for New York, was appointed, the 
young student succeeded to his clientéle and has been busy ever 
since. Recently he designed and had built a picturesque hunting 
lodge in the Catskill Mountains for Mr. Ward the sculptor. 
Painters, poets, lawyers, and doctors patrons, 
and he has become quite an authority on fine suburban 
residences and public buildings. A building for the King’s 
Daughters Society at Haverstraw, now being erected, is 
one of his designs. Shelley was a poet for poets, and the 
architect feels gratified that his designs give satisfaction 
to eminent artists. He is modest, has a dreamy, poetical 
appearance, and, at the Marlborough Hotel, where he is 
often seen, he is pointed out as the artist architect. “I 
have no rules,” he said when questioned, 
“and no predictions as to what form architecture may 
assume in the future. As to art, I believe a close student 
of nature, with sufficient imagination to be able to reduce 
his subject to simplicity, will avoid pitfalls. In archi- 
tecture, the design that is most suitable for the purposes 
for which it is to be used atid also economical I find the 
I do not believe we are going to have an 
time, at least—but I 
do think the flamboyant rococo school will gradually dis- 
appear. Many colonial-style houses are being erected in 
the suburbs, and that is a healthy sign, indicating reaction 
from the Queen Anne type. One cannot take Danton’s 
motto, ‘audacity,’ in architecture, because that often 
means experiment, and the result is frequently grotesque- 
ness without beauty.” 


A young 


J. OSCAR BUNCE. 


are his 


stereotyped 


most desirable. 
American renaissance—not in my 


Three ex-Senators, John M. Thurston, of Nebraska; 
W. D. Washburn, of Minnesota; and Henry W. Blair, of 
New Hampshire, were at the Fifth 
Avemue Hotel recently, as happy, in 
appearance, as school-boys enjoying 
a vacation. Mr. Washburn was go- 
ing to Europe to try the waters of 
Carlsbad and eliminate from his sys- 
tem the malaria and too much adipose 
tissue ; Mr. Thurston had a dreamy, 
dolce far niente look, as if he saw 
visions of hammocks under shade- 
trees, and his mission was to hunt for 
a summer villa on the Jersey coast ; 
and Mr. Blair was en route for Wash 
ington, the scene of his Senatorial 
triumphs and disappointments. ‘‘ Two 
things give me great satisfaction,” 
declared Mr. Washburn ; ‘“‘and they are the decided way in 
which President McKinley settled the foolish third-term talk 
of over-zealous friends, and the big wheat crops in Minnesota 
and the West. The crop will be enormous, and that will be an- 
other blow at Democratic theories of the Bryan kind. No, I 
never take mud-baths ; water is good enough for me.” Ex- 
Senator Thurston, in commenting upon something Mr. Bryan 
was quoted as saying in regard to the third-term talk, re- 
marked that the Democratic sage of Lincoln, Neb., was 
in no hurry to decline a third nomination for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Blair expressed the opinion that if his eduea- 
tional bill had ever become a law conditions might be 
different in the South. 

















W. D. WASHBURN. 


It may not be known generally, but John W. Dwight, 
of Dryden, N. Y., ex-member of the Republican State 
Committee, is something of a prose poet and admires 
Thoreau. He is also a close friend of Senator Platt, 
the sage of Tioga, and devoted to ex-Senator Fassett, 
who has not always been persona grata to the regular 
organization. Mr. Dwight is rich and knows nothing about 
the devious road of rehypothecation and bankruptcy. His 
political interests and voting home are in Dryden, his 
agricultural wealth in North Dakota, and his auriferous 
holdings in southern California. ‘“ Live in California?” 
he said recently. “Why, that country is too far away 
from New York, the grandest State in the Union. I 
admit that California has beautiful scenery, enticing 
orange groves, saccherine fruits galore, and golden sands, 
with sporadic oil gushers here and there, but they are 
too far away from New York City and its many delightful 
near-by seaside resorts and suburban homes. The: climate 
of Los Angeles is glorious, and in winter frost never 
incrusts one’s mustache or whitens the house-tops, but 
to me that high temperature means enervation and a lack 
of snap. It agrees with many, I confess, but not with 
me. Ah, snap! that means ambition born of climate an: 
health. and here in New York we have an ideal climate. 
The cloud-capped towers and the gorgeous flower groves 
in southern California appeal to many, but the snow-clad 
hills and vales here inspire me with energy and rob me 


of that tired spring feeling. No part of this habitable 
globe suits me better than this city and its environs.” 

Few imagined, years ago, that Sol Berliner would enter 
the diplomatic or consular service and »win approval, be- 
cause he was supposed to be a humor- 
ist, a lawyer, anda politician. Asthe 
United States consul to the Canary 
Islands he has demonstrated superior 
ability, and bas done much to establish 
friendly relations and increase our 
trade with the Spaniards on the isl- 
ands. For two years he has floated 
the stars and stripes high above his 
consulate in the picturesque city of 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, and has de- 
voted himself to his duties. He is now 
enjoying a vacation and spends much 
of bis time at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
When he returns to his post he will be 
accompanied by his young bride, Miss 
Jennie Ottenberg, of Washington, whom he will soon marry. 
**Many ask me,” he said, ‘‘about the canary birds on the isl- 
ands. Strange to say, the canary bird there is green and 
gradually turns yellow during confinement. It is essentially 
a bird of liberty, for it soon dies in captivity. It is a 
sweet singer and brings a good price in the market. What 
interested me much was the fine drawn-work, mostly on 
linen, done by the native women and girls. It is a regular 
business with many, and helps to keep the wolf from many 
families. Whenever a woman comes to the town of Santa 
Cruz she usually has drawn-work given to her by her 
neighbors, to sell on commission, Sometimes a girl will 
work a month or more, at leisure moments, on a piece of 
linen drawn-work that will sell for one dollar. The 
women of the islands are great workers, and it is no un- 
common sight to see a huge man, carrying nothing, ac- 
companied by his wife and a donkey, the latter two bear- 
ing heavy burdens. These women carry heavy loads, in 
baskets, on their heads, and never complain. They also 
make excellent farm-hands but receive less per day than 
a man. 
about twenty-eight cents, and a woman eight or ten cents 
less. A day there means from sunrise until sunset, save 
a brief rest for the midday meal. Loading coal on 
the many vessels that stop at Santa Cruz requires many 
laborers, and they receive higher wages than agricultural 
workers, something like seventy-five cents a day. Farm- 
ing in the Canaries is primitive, just as it was in the days 
of the Romans. I saw American plows thrown aside as 
useless, and the old wooden harrow scratching the soil in- 
stead. But the people are happy, and our trade is in- 
creasing in that direction, so we have no excuse to com- 
plain.” 








SOL BERLINER. 


A man laborer receives per day, in our money, 


Leonard L. Wetmore, of Englewood, N. J., president 
of the West Coast Gold-Mining Company, of Ecuador, 
has just returned from a visit to the land of the Incas. 
At the Manhattan Hotel many friends called to see him 
and inquire about the famous placer gold-fields that once 
attracted the cupidity of Pizarro. Mr. Wetmore was 
bronzed from exposure to the tropical sun, but he con- 
fessed Le never suffered from the heat and never ex- 
perienced that tired feeling incidental to the tropics. He 
spoke of the great developments now going on in the 
province of Esmeraldas, in Ecuador, and declared it was 
the future Klondike. Many millions of dollars, in gold, are 
in sight, he added, and it only required capital and push 
to work the immense auriferous deposits. ‘‘ Americans,” 
he continued, “are developing mines down there, and, 
in fact, they are the pioneers in opening that country Lo 
the world. Already seven big mining properties are being 
actively worked in the province of Esmeraldas, and gold 
in great abundance is found in river beds and in banks 
on either side of the rivers. Competent engineers unani- 
mously agree in their reports as to the great value of these 
gold-fields. Many of these mines were known to the 
natives hundreds of years ago and were worked in a crude 
way by the Incas. Their work was, however, only 
scratching, and the auriferous soil is practically virgin. 
One big mining plant owned by Americans is thirty 
miles from the coast, and vessels with transportation can 
go by river to within five miles. It is the intention of 
the owners of this plant to use gold dredges similar 
to those employed so successfully in California and New 
Zealand. Certain sections of these gold- fields present 
ideal facilities for hydraulic mining. American energy 
is doing wonders for that section of Ecuador, and many 
prom‘nent New-Yorkers own mining properties there of 
immense value. The laws protect foreigners in their min- 
ing rights. The gravel on one property, thirty miles from 
the coast, averages about sixty cents a cubic yard, has 
many deposits which will run ten dollars per cubic yard, 
and places in the banks where it reaches as high as fifty 
dollars. Ecuador is the El Dorado of this continent.” 

Tiomer Fort. 


What Her Father Did. 


Bots in this country and in England the school of 
cooking has become a fixture. A cooking centre of the 
London school board is a place where cooking is not only 
taught, but also appreciated. Dinnerless children, as far 
as possible, receive attention, and many are the interest- 
ing stories told in connection therewith. A short time 
since a mite of five years appeared at the door and asked 
for “a tuppeny dinner.” The “said “tuppence ” had 
probably come out of the pocket of the head mistress of 
the girls’ department. But these things are never matter 
of inquiry. ‘And what does your father do?” she was 
asked. She did not understand. “ What does he work at? 
How does he get his living?” The little face became in- 
telligent, as she slowly and sadly replied, “He gets 
drunk.” 
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GEORGE LAW, WHO GAVE VARDON SUCH 
A HARD MATCH LAST SUMMER, 


In the World of Sport. 


Sporting Phenomenons.—Sporting phenomenons 
bob up at regular intervals, giving the over-enthusiastic a 
chance to get rid 
vf their 
fluous energies in 
making extrava- 
gant predictions 
and senselesscom- 
parisons. The ad- 
vent of Mathew- 
son, the pitcher, 
this year isa case 
in point. His ad- 
mirers simply lost 
their reason, and 
if the young 
twirler had been 
as great as paint- 
ed all the other 
teams in the 
country might as 
well have bowed 
before New York 
and abandoned 
any hope of win- 
ning another 
Mathewson is a 


super- 





TOD SLOAN, NOW AN AUTOMOBILE RACER. 


game from Freedman’s working forces. 
clever pitcher, but subsequent events have shown that 
there are other brains, and eyes just as 
serviceable. Now my cycling friends have discovered a 
sprinter who is hailed as the greatest ever. His name is 
Ivan Lawson, and he is a brother of the old-time athlete 
known a few years ago as “ The Terrible Swede.” Law- 
son has been in Australia recently and has just returned 
to this country. He is fast. There is no question about 
that point, but he has not won the championship, and in 
my opinion he will do well to get a place. Taylor and 
Kramer are beaten occasionally, but when the points are 
counted up at the end of the season no one need be sur- 
prised to see them first and second, and I think the col- 
ored man will be No. 1. In the amateur class Hurley, 
who has just joined the New York Athletic Club, is to 
date in a class by himself. Still some city may send a 
better man to the front. The new-comer, however, must 
be a wonder to be able to hold Iurley’s remarkable sprint. 
Terry McGovern is a phenomenon in his line, undoubtedly 
the fastest little fighter we have ever seen, not excepting 
George Dixon. Terry has picked up a few points in his 
travels and his friends do not believe that success will 
turn his head. Nobody could ride with Tod Sloan for a 
long time, and it must vex the little chap to see how well 
the racing game goes along without him. I do not as yet 
understand Tod’s new automobile racing scheme. The 
little jockey is generally supposed to have money, but he 
will require a lot of it if he intends to embark in the 
motor-racing business. Outside cf the purse offered in 
the race between Buffalo and Erie in September, few rich 
prizes will be hung up in this country worth competing 
for. Possibly Tod has made a deal with some foreign 
manufacturer and that may explain his new devotion to 
the horseless vehicle. 

Ten Eyck’s Retirement.—The retirement of Ed- 
ward Hanlon Ten Eyck removes from the rowing world 
one of the most conspicuous figures among the oarsmen 
of the universe. Ten Eyck was a real undefeated oarsman. 
After the National Regatta at Philadelphia he issued 
a challenge to the world, but nobody thought of accept- 
ing it, and the champion concluded that the rigors of 
severe training were too trying and he decided to retire. 
Besides, Ten Eyck was taking on weight so rapidly that 
he found the work of training particularly irksome. He 
was so far superior to the others that his entry always 
placed a damper upon an open competition. Ten Eyck 


arm-muscles, 


still maintains that he will never row in a professional 
race, 





WILLIE ANDERSON, THE OPEN CHAMPION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 








BERNARD NICHOLLS, 


reminiscence, cast 
the light of 


Original Big 4.—Oh, shades of 


aside the robes of night that we 
truth! 

Big 4 in base-ball as being composed of Connor, Brouthers, 
Richardson, and Thompson. Rowe and * Deacon” White, 
two of the that original infield 
which eventually became the Big 4, will turn over in their 
graves at being forgotten so quickly. 
* Mike” Welly, the 
named because of his ugliness. 
about the handsomest 


may see 


I see that my old friend Vila speaks of the original 


members of stonewall 
Then we hear that 
$10,000 beauty, 
“‘ Mike ” himself 
man who trod the green diamond 
field ten or fifteen years ago, and a lot of people agreed 
with Kelly at that. 


a dangerous 


original was so 


thought 


Dabbling with historical incidents is 
business enthusiasm to 
carry facts and figures stored away under the hat, as our 
other dear friend of naval historical fame, Maclay, will 
testify to. 

Golf at Hollywood.—The officials who managed the 
recent open tournament at Hollywood, near Long Branch, 
are to be congratulated upon the successful termination 
of the contests held at those popular links. Many branches 
of sport-governing bodies have for years tried to bring 


unless one has the 


together the best of amateur and professional players in 
friction the out- 
At Hollywood, in the face of 
a great entry list, many of the critics predicting that the 
contests would not be finished on account of the number 
of entries, everything went off as smoothly as could have 
been desired. 


tournaments of this sort and has been 


come in nearly every case. 


Findlay Douglas, the amateur champion, 
as was expected, easily led all of the “ plate men,” finish- 
ing within four points of the winner, “ Willie” Smith, 
the open champion of 1899. Anderson and Smith 
captured the four-ball foursome on the closing day of the 
tournament. In the open tournament “ Willie” Ander- 
son, the present title holder, played in good form but had 
to be content with second place, finishing one point behind 
Smith. ‘‘Jack” Park, Bernard Nicholls, George Law, and 
Alexander Campbell each finished with 166. 

Irish Athletes.—While deficient in long-distance 
runners, America easily leads in all other branches of 
athletics. Yet it 
must be remem- 
bered that Ire- 
land has _ sent 
over some of our 
best men with 
the weights, and 
contemplates 
sending over an- 
other in the per- 
son of H. Man- 
gan. Of all the 
weigh t-tossers, 
however, John 
Flanagan seems 
to have away the 
best of it. Flan- 
agan’s retirement 
from the New 
York Athletic 
Club to join the 
Trish Athletic 
Association 
points to the 
bringing about of a policy in the greatest athletic clubs in the 
world, long contemplated. For years the winged-foot club 
reached out with octopus-like tentacles and gathered in about 
all of the available athletic talent as it was developed in col- 
leges and in other athletic clubs. The annual championships 
simply meant glories for that particular club and minor 
positions for other competitors. Now the officials of the 
club pretend to see that their honors would be sweeter if 
they developed their own athletes from among their 
younger or junior members. The new policy comes nearer 
to conforming with the true amateur spirit, and it is to 
be hoped, for the good of amateur sport, that the venture 


also 


FLANAGAN THROWING THE HAMMER. 


ONE OF VARDON’S 
CONQUERORS, 





‘* ALECK”” CAMPBELL, THE ‘ NIPPER,”’ 
TIED FOR THIRD PLACE, 


The coming of P. 
will be; anxiously 
of 24 feet 914 inches, 
and with the improved runways to be found in this country 


will prove to be an emphatic success. 
O'Connor, the Irish champion jumper, 
awaited. O’Connor has a record 
it is thought that he will be able to improve on this record. 
The Old World's record was held by Meyer Prinstein, of 
Syracuse. 

No International Tennis.—The failure of the Eng- 
lishmen to send a tennis team to this country, as originally 
arranged, is discouraging to the followers of this game, 
which is one of the few sports which will have practically 
no international flavor this year. The Doherty 
were to head the team, but the good showing made by the 
Americans, Ward and Davis, on English courts may have 


brothers 


something to do with the recent decision of the English- 
men not to While it is true that R. F. 
Doherty has a weak heart, this weakness was apparently 
the more pronounced after the battles with Ward and 
Davis. It was expected that Dr. W. V. Eams, who was 
here in 1897, would be a member of the team, and G. W. 
Hillyard another. Newburn, of the English 
Tennis Association, admits that 


send a team. 


Secretary 
he is chagrined that no 
English team will visit this country. 
ment of the Meadowbrook Club at 
to be interesting this year, as will be the annual 
tournament at Newport. There is general rejoicing at 
the return of M. D. Whitman, the giant Harvard cham- 
pion. Whitman is studying law and decided to keep out 
of the game this year. The prospects of the invasion of 
an English team caused him to take up the racquet again. 
Whitman, Leonard, Davis, and Ward are all Harvard men. 
GEORGE I, STACKHOUSE. 


The coming tourna- 
Southampton prom- 


ises 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


[ReADERs are invited to consult the sporting editor on perplexing 
sporting problems. A stamp should always be inclosed with an in- 
quiry, as a personal réply may be deemed proper. Address Sporting 
Editor, Lesuiz’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York.| 


John Crane, New Haven.—Cresceus, 2:0244, and The Abbot, 
2:0314, scheduled to meet at the Brighton Beach race-track, Coney 
Island, August 15th, to race for a special guaranteed purse of 
$12,000. 





Amateur Athlete, New Orleans,—All athletes who take part 
in open competition are supposed to register with the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union. Address James E. Sullivan, Secretary A. A. U., 18 Park 
Place, New York City. 





Hunter, Pottstown.—Shooting out of season is punished more 
rigidly to-day than ever before. You might consult with the game- 
warden or the town-constable in your district so as to be on the safe 
side. The laws vary in the different States, 





James C. Bates, St. Louis.—The League of American Wheel- 
men voluntarily abandoned racing two years ago. The agitation was 
started when Isaac B. Potter was president, and continued through 
the term of T. J. Keenan, Jr. Conway W. Sams, of Baltimore, was 
elected president on an anti-racing platform. 





Jane C.Witley, Baltimore.—In a casino game with four play- 
ers, or any other for that matter, general rules will not permit the 
buliding from a card on the table on a build already made by an op- 
ponent, You can build from your hand, however. 





James Ryan, Manhattan A. C., New York.—Several govern- 
ing bodies permit amateurs and professionals to compete together, es- 
pecially in golf and in trap-shooting. If the professional wins he 
takes the cash, and if the amateur is successful he is expected to ex- 
pend the amount in plate. In horse-racing gentlemen jockeys oc- 
casionally compete with professionals, but not with much success 
as a general rule. 


Mat. Powell, San Francisco.—There is no rule prohibiting bunt- 
ing in base-ball. If, however, a foul tip is made it counts as a strike 
according to the rules of the National League. 





Auto Crank, Brooklyn.—The speed ordinance is eight miles an 
hour within the city limits for all vehicles of the horseless sort. 
Fifteen miles an hour is supposed to be the limit on country roads. 
G. E. 8. 
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THE BUILDING OF SAN DOMINGO, THE FAMOUS BLACK REPUBLIC, é€LASKA’S UNIQUE AND CHARACTERISTIC BUILDING. 
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THE COURT IN THE OLD MISSION—A QUAINT RELIC FROM SOUTHERN THE ORNATE NEW YORK STATE BUILDING, WHICH WILL REMAIN AS AN ENDURING 


CALIFORNIA. REMINDER OF THE FAIR. 
’ 


THE “RAINBOW CITY’S”? BEAUTIFUL MONUMENTS TO TASTE, CULTURE, AND CIVILIZATION. 


NEW YORKE’S PERMANENT MEMORIAL AND CUBA’S REMARKABLE STRUCTURE RIVALED BY THOSE OF SAN DOMINGO AND OTHER COUNTRIBS, 
PHOTOGRAPH, COPYRIGHTED, ny C, D, ARNOLD, 1901,—(Sze Pagm 149,) 











State Buildings at the 
Pan-American Exposition. 


NEARLY all the buildings erected by various States of 
the Union and by American republics other than our own 
represented in the great exhibition at Buffalo lagged be- 
hind in the process of construction and were only recently 
opened and formally dedicated. The delay, however, has 
been more than made up in the beauty and present attract- 
iveness of these buildings, devoted, as they are, to hospi- 
tality, to special exhibits, and to various unique and inter- 
the life, 
and the industries of the people of various sections of this 


esting features representative of the character, 
Western world. 

The prominence which Alaska has assumed in recent 
years as a to the 
wood structure erected by citizens of that thriving Terri 
tory. 


mining centre lends additional interest 


illustration, it is built of poles or 
small logs, are Alaskan timber. Everything 
in the building, as the material itself, speaks for 
Alaska and the wonderful resources of its mountains, its 


As shown in our 
all of which 
as well 


tundras, its forests, lakes, and rivers, its great seal fish- 
eries, its valuable timber lands and still more valuable 
mineral deposits. 

The little island republic of St. Domingo has a modest 
and unpretentious building, but it houses many curious 
and remarkable exhibits not to be seen elsewhere and is 
well worthy of inspection. Cuba, the “ Pearl of the An- 
tilles,’ just now budding into life as a and inde- 
pendent republic, has “ done itself proud” in the beauti- 
ful edifice erected in its The architecture is the 
Spanish Renaissance style, the exterior walls being covered 
with staff, moulded into fantastic shapes and beautifully 
On the ground floor are the offices of the Cuban 


free 


name, 


colored. 
commissioners to the exposition and some of the island 
exhibits. <A around the building. 
Above this story is an open-air promenade, from which 


colonnade extends all 
excellent views of the lakes, forecourt, triumphal bridge, 
and features .of 
tained. the 
the traditional * Tower of 


the exposition ob- 
the 
Havana.” It should be men 
tioned, in that the music of the Cuban 
Band is one of the delightful and popular features of the 
entertainments on the exposition grounds. The _per- 
formers are all native Cubans, and their work speaks 
highly for the native capacity in this, one of the noblest 
of all the arts. 

It was to be expected that at an exposition held within 
its own limits the Empire State would be represented in a 
building of its own, commensurate with its wealth, its 
dignity, and its importance. And this expectation has 
been fully realized. The New York State building, in its 
architecture, its dimensions, its interior arrangements, and 
in every Other feature, is entirely worthy of the common- 
wealth for which it stands. It is modeled on the lines of 
a Greek temple of the Doric order. The 
and striking 
views within the inclosure, including the Lake and Dela- 
ware Park. The dimensions of the building are one hun- 
dred and thirty by eight-two feet, the north front being 
twenty feet less than the south. Its total floor space is 
31.803 feet, of which 10,000 is devoted to museum pur- 
poses. It contains an assembly hall with a seating capac- 
ity of three hundred, a din- 
ing-room with a floor space 
of nearly two thousand feet, 
and a grand staircase of 
marble. Fire- proof ma- 
terial has been used through- 
out in the construction, for 
the building is not designed 
to have an ephemeral ex- 


other splendid are 


Rising from roof over promenade is 


this connection, 


site is elevated 


commands one of the most and impressive 


istence, like most of its 
neighbors. For the same 


reason the exterior walls are 
entirely of stone, and the 
framework iron. After the 
exposition the structure will 
be the permanent home of 
the Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety, which Las contributed 
a part of the sum for build- 
ing it. 

Among our illustrations 
alsoappearsa glimpse of the 
‘* Mission” building, a re- 
production of one of the 
famous old religious houses 
whose history and associa- 
tions give such a color of 


romance to the story of 
pioneer life in southern 
California. A visit to the 


quiet and sheltered court of 
this ‘‘ Mission” gives one the feeling that he has actually 
stepped into the life of the past. 


Total Wreck of the ‘*Viper.’’ 


A FATE as swift and sure as that which she was de- 
signed to mete out to others has already overtaken the 
British torpedo-boat destroyer the Viper. But it was a 
jagged rock in the English Channel, off the island of 
Alderney, that dealt the fatai stroke, and not the guns of 
an enemy. The mishap occurred on the afternoon of 
August 4th, during a heavy fog, while the boat was en- 
gaged in naval mancuvres. Happily no lives were lost, 
but the vessel was nearly pounded to pieces and wrecked 
beyond hope of repair. 

The Viper was a new boat and one of the first of its 
class. Much was promised for it and much expected. It 
was believed that in actual warfare its destructive quali- 


veritable terror of the 
the British fitted 
During her speed trials, in May and 
the Viper attained thirty and 
and 
At that time she was handled by 
and 


that it would be a 


was the only 


ties were such 


seas. It vessel in navy 
with turbine engines. 
June of the 
knots an 


doing thirty-one knots. 


present year, 


one-half hour was pronounced capable of 


an inexperienced her builders believed she 


would yet attain a speed of thirty-five knots. 


crew, 
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of consumption ever undertaken. Ifs imperative cry is, 
‘The world is to be clean.’ It declares consumption a 
child of filth, and appeals to science and philanthropy to 
abolish overerowding, to guard against impure water, air, 
and food, and to build commodious sanitaria, where vic- 
tims of the white plague may combat it under the most 
favorable conditions. 

“T think Mr. Carnegie might well consider the terrible 
needs of hundreds of thousands of his fellow. countrymen 
in the way of the proper treatment of consumption as 
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CHART SHOWING HOW MANY PEOPLE DIE FROM CONSUMPTION IN THE WORLD’S DR. 


GREAT CAPITALS, 


Consumption, the 
Scourge of Mankind. 


THE recent session of the British Congress on Tuber- 
culosis in London, attended, as it 


incidents, 


was, by several sensa- 
the attention of the 
civilized world anew on the dread disease of consumption 


tional has served to fix 
and the measures taken and proposed for its prevention 
and cure. 
of the specialists of Europe, and various 
highly important announcements were made. The 
remarkable of these was the statement by Professor Koch, 
the great German. bacteriologist, that 
is not 


The membership of the congress was made up 
most eminent 


most 


bovine tuberculosis 

This deélaration 
was the subject of a prolonged discussion in which other 
distinguished specialists disagreed with Koch, 
insisting that extended experiments and prolonged experi- 
ence with the disease had fully demonstrated the sound- 
ness of the original theory. 


transmissible to human beings. 


Professor 


The opinion was expressed 
by Earl Spencer, a vice-president of the congress, by Pro- 
fessor Mae Fadyean, of the Royal Veterinary College, and 
others that no laxity ought to be permitted in the meas- 
ures adopted to prevent the spread of bovine tuberculosis 
until further had shown the soundness of 
Dr. Koch’s view of the disease. Others thought that there 
should be at least a suspension of judgment in the matter 
until further light had been obtained upon the subject. A 
resolution was finally adopted by the congress express- 
ing the opinion that the health officers should continue 
every effort to prevent the spread of tuberculosis through 
milk and meat, and that, as the doubts concerning human 


investigation 





THE BRITISH TURBINE TORPEDO-BOAT ‘‘ VIPER,” THE FASTEST CRAFT IN THE 
WORLD, LOST ON THE ROCKS AT THE BRITISH NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


immunity from bovine tuberculosis raised by Dr. Koch 
were of vital importance to the public health and the agri- 
cultural interests of the country, the government should 
immediately institute a rigid inquiry into the identity of 
human and bovine tuberculosis. 

As to the general results of the congress, they can best 
be summed up in the words of Dr. Allan T. Haight, an 
official representative of the American Medical Associa- 
tion who was present, given in the course of an interview 
with the New York Herald correspondent. Dr. Haight 
said : 

“Lessons of the highest value, not only for physicians 
and surgeons but for the people of all nations, will not 
fail to flow from the tuberculosis congress just concluded 
in London. For decades to come this meeting of the best 
intellects of the healing profession will stand as a land- 
mark of medical history. It has witnessed the formal 
proclamation of Dr. Koch’s theory of the non-transmissi- 
bility of bovine tuberculosis to the human system. It has 
produced the most scientific and exhaustive discussion 





’ kind 


ROBERT KOCH. 


well as devote his vast wealth to libraries. He and men 
like him could construct sanitaria where all cases of this 
could be treated without danger of infection, and 
where very many could be cured. The most vigorous 
precautions should be exercised everywhere to prevent 
spitting on the sidewalks of the streets of cities or towns. 
Ihe people at large should take the admonition to heart 
and say to themselves that they are childrén of the com- 
mon race of man.” 

It is worthy of note, in this connection, that the meas- 
ures already adopted in England and in parts of the 
United States for the prevention of tuberculosis have had 


an appreciable effect in diminishing the ravages of the 
disease. In England, statistics of the death rate from 


consumption show a steady and rapid decline since 1867. 
The number of deaths per 10,000 living in that year was 
about 25; by 1897 the rate had fallen to about 12, or less 
than half the This is highly important, 
as showing what can be effected by vigorous preventive 
The chart published herewith shows the en- 
couraging fact that the mortality from consumption in 
several of our leading cities is much less than in the chief 
cities of Europe. 


former figure. 


ineasures, 


But much more remains to be done. 

Consumption is an infectious, and therefore a prevent- 
able, disease, and the prevention is to a certain extent in 
Thus, however much legislation 
may diminish its prevalence, much good may be done by 
individual effort, which is, and must be to a large extent, 
the result of the education of the people. 


the hands of every one. 


The actual germ (Koch's bacillus) is a minute rod-like 
body, which is inhaled and settles in the lungs, producing 
the train of symptoms so well known to everybody. The 
expectoration which is.so characteristic is highly virulent, 
and may contain tubercle bacilli. 
It has, in fact, been calculated that a consumptive may 
expectorate 7,200,000,000 bacilli daily, and there can be 
no question that tubercular sputum is the greatest enemy 
of mankind, as it is mainly from this that man contracts 
Thus, if man is to the earth, 
tubercular sputum must be destroyed or at least rendered 
inactive; and this is mainly in the hands of consumptives 
themselves, although their efforts may be aided by others. 
Another important problem is the removal or mitigation 
of all depressing influences which predispose to consump- 
tion—in a word, all that comes under the great question 
of social misery. 


enormous numbers of 


the disease. survive on 


Looks Into New Books. 


THE volume of verse, Love-in-a-Mist,” by Post 
Wheeler (The Camelot Company, New York), is full of 
quotable lines, but there are no poems in the collection 
that rise to so high a range of excellence, and have in 
them so much genuine feeling, so much grace and tender- 
ness, as the child poems. Some of these are equal to the 
best of Stevenson, Field, and Riley. Such, for example, 
are the verses “ Little Bo-Peep,” ‘“‘ Lavender,” ‘“ Little 
Jeannie Lundy,” and “ Presentiment.”” No mother heart 
can resist these tender little songs of the land of dolls and 
rocking horses. Here is the opening stanza of the poem 
first named: 

* Little Bo-Peep sits on my knee— 

Little Bo-Peep with head of gold- 
Softly singing, in baby key, 
Of a poor little sheep that was out in the cold— 
A poor little sheep that had lost its fold; 
Just that a sad little song might be 
For little Bo-Peep, with her three years old, 
To sit and solemnly sing to me.” 


For an accurate, sympathetic, and genuine portraiture 
of plantation life in the South before the Civil War our 


readers are commended to a volume under the title “ The 
Old Plantation,” by James Battle Avirelt, published by 
I’. Tennyson Neely Company, New York and Chicago. 
The author, an Episcopal clergyman, was born and bred 
on a Southern plantation, and he writes of the things 
whereof he knows. His chief contention is that the old 
customs and usages of slavery days were not so black as 
they have been painted by certain Northern writers; that 
the slaves were, as a general rule, treated with much kind- 
ness and consideration, and that plantation life had many 
bright and happy features. The volume is not designed 
as a plea for the system of slavery itself, but simply to 
show that the Southern people were not given to the 
cruelties and inhumanities which have often been charged 
against them, but that. on the contrary, they were fully 
as sympathetic, refined, hospitable, and magnanimous as 
any other class of the American people. 
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HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS. 


WE have been overdoing things, discounting prospects, 
banking on winning prizes in a lottery in which there are 
a good many blanks, but at last are coming to our sober 
After three years of healthy, active, good times, 
with advancing prices in the stock market, we are realiz- 
ing that there must be an ebb as well as a flow tide, that 
the pendulum must swing backward as well as forward, 
that there must be night as well as day, and clouds as 
well as sunshine. The advance in the prices of shares on 
Wall Street has far surpassed the expectations of veteran 
observers in the Street who, for twenty-five or thirty years, 
have been watching fluctuations and marking the fact 
that, as a rule, prices go down much more rapidly than 
they advance. Just now we are in the stage of hesita- 
tion, doubt, and liquidation, a condition of affairs which 

attract outsiders and which does not hold in- 
In such a market the trader who makes a rapid 
turn has things mostly to himself, and he will have, until 
there has been a far more general and extensive liquida- 
tion. 

There is no bargain counter in Wall Street now and I 
am therefore advising my readers to keep away from it. 
Under existing circumstances the natural tendency of the 
market must be downward. This is an invitation to the 
gambling element to take their chances and sell stocks 
short. I believe the money will be made on the short side 
of the market during the balance of the year, but short 
selling is a dangerous pastime as long as great financial 
interests are combined to uphold prices. The moment 
these interests discover that stocks are oversold they will 
‘ally them by free purchases and drive the shorts to cover. 
For this reason I advise my readers to act very cautiously. 

The money market is a factor of special interest. The 
great strike may be settled at any time, according to the 
whims of a few men, and the outlook for the crops has 
probably been made to look its worst; but the money 
factor, the most important of all, is the one that the great 
bankers and brokers are most anxious about. At a time 
when bank stocks are selling at almost their highest figure, 
and when some of the stocks of the trust companies have 
gone up almost out of sight, when no one questions the 
soundness of our financial system, and when our excess 
of exports has reached figures, we are 
talking of exporting gold. This is a revelation of the fact, 
now not denied, that our great speculative interests, hav- 


senses. 


does not 


siders. 


unprecedented 


ing well-nigh exhausted their resources at home, have 
been borrowing money freely abroad to support their 


gigantic operations. While every one has been wonder- 
ing why Europe did not ship gold to us to equalize trade 
accounts, we are waking up to a realization of the fact 
that the net balance on the books may be against us; that 
while Europe has been buying so freely of our agricultural 
and manufactured products, our great promoters have 
been borrowing abroad, to continue their operations and 
to support stocks which they have underwritten and with 
which they are overloaded. In a few weeks, when crops 
begin to move and the West begins to draw its surplus 
balances from the East, we are likely to see higher rates 
for money. This usually signalizes the withdrawal of 
loans, the throwing out of questionable collateral, and the 
acceptance of only the best of the gilt-edged securities. 
At other times this has inevitably led to a decline in prices 
all along the line, and the only way in which this decline 
can be prevented is by the associated efforts of great 
financial institutions in a determined purpose to main- 
tain the market. 

A year, or less than a year, ago it seemed as if every- 
thing that happened was in favor of the bulls. Within the 
past few months it has been a series of innings for the 
bears. The unfortunate Northern Pacific corner and the 
smash that followed; the outbreak of ill-feeling over the 
failure of the Northern Pacific combination to secure the 
St. Paul; the terrible drought that bids fair to reduce the 
corn crop by one-fifth, and to injure cotton, oats, and 
barley to a considerable extent; the great strike, which, 
if it is not speedily settled. must result in a gigantic 
battle between organized labor and organized capital; the 
fear of gold exports after the breakdown of great banking 
interests in Germany, and the weakness of all the Eu- 
ropean stock markets; all have been factors distinctly 
helpful to the bears, and they have come, as misfortunes 
usually do, “ not singly but in battalions.”” The enormous 
United States Steel Corporation, to pay its dividend and 
interest charges, must earn a surplus of over a million and 
a quarter a week. Its losses by the strike have been great, 
but what will they be if the strike should include every one 
of its mills? What a financial disaster might follow the 
passage of dividends on this greatest of all our industrial 
corporations! 

But to yield to the demand of labor unions means 
the surrender of the company’s control to the work- 
men rather than the managers, for it is the record 
of all industrial disturbances that concessions only lead 
to new demands, and surrender inevitably invites and 
stimulates appeals for higher wages and shorter hours. 
Such great strikes usually, 1 am sorry to say, end in 
bloodshed, and this results in a feeling of intense bitter- 
ness which requires years to overcome. It is not pleasant 
to read that labor organizations in West Virginia are 
forming independent secret military companies, ostensibly 
for the purpose of opposing mobs that may endanger the 
property of their employers. The national guard of the 
respective States should be abundantly sufficient for this 
purpose, and it will obviously add to the complications of 
the situation to have military organizations acting inde- 
pendently of the orders of the Governer or the adjutant- 
general of a State. 


*“W. A.,’’ Philadelphia : I do not believe in it. 
“*R.,” Scranton, Penn.: No. (2) No. (8) Absolutely, no. 


* J. M.,”’ Farmingdale, L. J.: 
“1 ” Antigo, Wis.: 


Money-order received. Thank you 
The standing of Henry Clews & Co. is excel- 


I would not operate 
with them. 

* N,,”” Melrose, Mass.: Not rated very well. 
mining property. 

“'T.,”’ West Haven, Conn.: I do not think a ten point margin on 
Amalgamated Copper or any other stock selling around par is abso- 
lutely safe in such a market. 

“NN... New York: Yes, it is probably a loss, but I would consult 
the trust company for the exactfacts. Anonymous communications 
are not answered, as a rule. 

* Y.,”’ West Superior, Wis.; Yes. (2) Yes. (3) If your name is 
on our subscription book you are on the preferred list fur answers by 
mail or telegraph, in emergencies. 

‘*Hefe,”’ Canton : I think the Amalgamated Copper might have 
been just as well off without the combination, but I doubt if the 
dividends will be diverted as you suggest. 

“H. M. H.,” Philadelphia : Cannot verify your statement unless 
you attach your signature. (2) Would not advise the purchase of 
stocks until market conditions are more settled. 

*H.,”’ Bath, Me.: Subscription received. (2) I would take Union 
Pacific preferred. I do not believe in the permanence of invest- 
ments in the steel company of Everett, Mass. (3) I think you will 
do better a little later. 

“ Vincent,’”’ New York: I am endeavoring to ascertain the reason. 
Until I obtain further information, do not advise the purchase except 
asaspeculation. I hear excellent reports of the earnings, but have 
been unable to confirm them. 

“*M.,” Fairhaven, Mass.: Neither has a very high rating. Con- 
sidering the vicissitudes of the stock market, it is always wiser and 
safer to deal with a strong, conservative, and reliable firm. You can 
deal as safely by mail as by wire. 

*0O.,". Wheeling, W. Va.: Probably your plan would let you out, 
but if the stock is well margined its dividends ought to help carry it, 
andif the market recovers you should be able to sell without a loss, 
Union Pacific has a good deal of merit. 

“K.,” Utica, N. Y.: Explanation satisfactory. (2) No; it is more 
comprehensive, as it includes the makers of crude rubber and of rub- 
ber goods. The condition of the money market makes the flotation 
of new industrial combinations more difficult. 

** A Reader,” Holderness, N. H.: I would take the bonds in °this 
order.: Toledo, Peoria and Western 4s, at 94; Northern Pacific 3s, at 
73 ; the Wisconsin Central 4s, at 89. You inclose nhostamp. Anon- 
ymous communications not answered as a rule. 

“ H.,” Circleville, O.: The prospects of Norfolk and Western cer- 
tainly seem to warrant the claims of its friends that it will sell con- 
siderably higher if prosperous conditions continue. (2) I still believe 
that, for a long pull, Long Island Railway offers good inducements 
to investors. 

* A.$.,’": It is safer to deal In promising railroads than in indus- 
trials which have not proved the permanence of their earnings. An 
effort is making to strengthen Rubber stocks by a hew combination 
of interests in that direction. You might divide your holdings among 
the three stocks you pame. 

**S.,” St. Paul: I do not advise the purchase, at the pte time, 
of any of the stocks you mention. On reactions, United States Rub- 
ber preferred might yield a profit. Its earnings have not been up to 
the mark of late, but a great rubber combination is in process of or- 
ganization that may be heipfultoit. (2) Not rated high. 

* Alf,” Sacramento: I do not believe in the advices the parties 
give. They have not the highest standing. Advise you to keep clear 
of all such syndicating and advisory concerns. (2) Southern Railway 
common, bought on reactions, is probably as safe as any of the 
cheaper stocks, but I do not advise its purchase at present. 

“B.,’? Pawtucket, R. I.: Unless the market declines generally, 
Louisville and Nashville ought to maintain its strength, but if your 
margin is slender you must act with great caution. 1 do not look for 
a September bull movement, though no doubt we shall havea fluctuat- 
ing market for a little time to come. (2) Rating not the highest. 

*R.,’* Portland, Me.: Charles W. Morgan, with offices in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, has been adjudged bankrupt, with 
liabilities of over $200,000 and assets of less than $12,000. (2) The 
drop in the price of Northern Pacific common from 118, the previous 
sale, to 95, shows how hazardous transactions in pooled or cornered 
securities can be. 

**Memphis,” Tenn.: I regard Ontario and Western favorably, if 
purchased on reactions. The anthracite combination ought to be 
1elpful to it, (2) As longas the earnings of Louisville and Nashville 
are maintained, it will probably sell at par or better. (3) Would not 
advise the short sale at present, though I think Illinois Central has 
had a pretty stiff advance. 

“ J.,”’ Cincinnati, O.: The Mohawk Mining Company, it is said, has 
good prospects, though nothing is reported of late to indicate great 
value inthe property. It is in the vicinity of good mining properties, 
and the stock is for sale on the Boston market, selling as high as 5344 
on the 2d of May, and as low as 22 on the 18th of January. The lat- 
est quotation is about 41-2. 

**S.,’? New York : Very little information is obtainable about the 
mining company. From what I learn I donot regard the stock as an 
investment. (2) The last financial statement of the United States 
Rubber Company was far from promising. Many believe that the 
stock is now reaching bed-rock, but what its earnings at present are 
is only known to the directors. 

“K. C.,"’ New York: Do not advise the 
stock. (2) You ought to get your price for 
though you may have to wait a little for it. (3) E. H. Norton & Co., 
33 Wall Street, is a firm in good standing. (4) If the difficulties 
which stand in the way of an advance in the market are removed or 
adjusted, and if the anthracite coal combination holds, Ontario and 
Western ought to advance. 

“G.,”’ Fiskville, R. I.: Your Missouri Pacific, unless crop damages 
along the road are far more serious than are reported, and unless the 
market generally breaks, ought eventually to go back to the price 
you paid. (2) I wouldn’t be surprised if you secured the Steel pre- 
ferred at the price you name, and also the Rubber preferred. You 
will be wise to take a profit. (3) Regular subscribers are entitled to 
advices by letter or telegram in emergencies. 

“Duke,” Winsted, Conn.: The rating of the parties you name is 
not the best, One of them has just had to spew in court to answer 
charges of defrauding his customers. You had better buy less of 
the shares and buy them outright, and then any reputable broker will 
act for you. (2) A good deal of talk is heard and has been heard of 
afurther advance in Southern Railway common. It sold last year 
as low as 11, and now seems pretty high. Wait at least until the 
market reacts, 

* K.,”” Westernport, Md.: In view of the effort to combine Linseed 
Oil and Lead interests, with an abundance of capital behind it, I 
think 1 would wait before I sold out my Linseed Oil preferred. (2) 
American Ice preferred and United States Leather preferred are 
both able to pay their dividends, the former perhaps better than the 
latter. Over 33 per cent. of the cumulative dividends on Leather pre- 
ferred remains unpaid. The settlement of these, some day, may give 
the stock greater value. 

“J. M.,”° South Norwalk : I think very little of the oil company 
and doubt if you will ever receive any more dividends. It is easy to 
get men of more or less note to accept offers from corporations that 
are willing to pay well. (2) The Verde Chief Copper Company is an 
Arizona concern in a good mining district, butis still purely in the ex- 
perimental stage. I doubt if it ever bas a future, but no one knows 
what is under the ground. (3) Ido not answer insurance inquiries. 
That belongs to another department. 

“J. J. J..”. New York: No. (2) The interest on the Wabash B 
debentures is 6 percent... payable when earned. (3) The fact that the 
leading directors of the National Salt Company own very little of the 
common stock has made ine suspicious of the latter. (4) On de- 
cided reactions, Toledo, St. Louis and Western common offers good 
opportunities for speculation. I would wait, however, until market 
conditions are more settled. You inclosed no stamp, and did not 
give your address. All communications are absolutely confidential. 

“K.,” Waterbury, Conn.: Do not let your enthusiasm run away 
with your sober judgment, and do not put all your eggs in one bas- 
ket. If your acquaintances who have investigated the mine know 
their business, and are conservative, you may make no mistake in 
following their advice, but I have seen so many similar, promising 
prospects, that Iam a little afraid in this case. (2) If you can re- 
ceive 4 per cent. on your trust funds in a savings-bank, I would 
not buy bonds at present. Later on if you have the ready cash you 
will get a better opportunity. 

“S$.” St. Paul, Minn.: Has no rating. (2) The Sand Fork Petro- 
Jeum Company, of West Virginia, has several thousand acres of land 
in a section which has not been a very great producer of oil. The 
company has acquired some acreage also in fair oil territory, but the 
latest advices do not show that it is producing a very great quantity 
of petroleum. The mere fact that dividends have been paid is not 
proof that dividends will be earned. A number of oil companies have 
paid dividends for longer or shorter periods, while the shares were 
being advanced. I do not recommend the purchase of Sand Fork 
shares as an investment. 

“F,,”’ Brooklvao : I do not advise short sales, because it is difficult 
for an outsider to know when the market has been over-sold. The 


Would not touch the 


urchase of the Copper 
ouisville and Nashville, 


moment this happens and the big men on the Street discover it, they 
go for the weak points and advance prices so rapidly as to wipe out 
the bears’ This is why I have advised caution in short sales unless 
you are on the ground and can act quickly. (2) I think you are mis- 
taken about the firm. You will find the prices reported. (3) 1 would 
be glad to print both questions and answers but for the great draughts 
on my space, which is limited. (4) Mechanical defects have stood in 
the way, which we are trying to overcome. (5) I believe in the 
future of Ontario and Western. 

* F.,” Rockaway, N. J.: The Central of Georgia third incomes 
have possibilities. There are only $4,000,000 of them, and ahead of 
these are $7,000,000 second - preference incomes and $4,000,000 first 
preference. The earnings of the road have been largely applied to 
its betterment. Control of the property is in the hands of the South- 
ern Railway, and the future of the income bonds therefore rests with 
the latter. The improvement of business in the South is so general 
and widespread that investors are turning more and more to South- 
ern securities. I regard the third incomes as largely speculative. 
They have had a pretty stiff advance, but, if bought on slumps, are 
probably as good as anything of their character to put away and keep. 

**G.,’’ Butte, Mont.: The earvings of the Kansas City Southern for 
the fiscal year ending at the close of June were $1,239,000, as against 
$683,000 during the preceding year, or almost double. This surplus is 
equal to 3 per cent, on the preferred stovk. It can readily be seen 
that the latter has possibilities. (2) The fight between the sugar 
trust and the beet-sugar growers is not conducive to an advance in 
sugar stock, nor is the proposed construction of a large new sugar 
refinery near New York an evidence of peace and good-will among 
the rival sugar interests. Yet men who pretend to know all about 
the American Sugar Company have recently been earnestly urging 
its purchase and promising an increase in the dividends on the com- 
mon stock in the near future. This is a close corporation, and in the 
hands of some of the shrewdest manipulators on the Street. 

“ F..” Savannah, Ga.: The action against W. R. Vermilye & Co., 
52 Broadway, New York, was for contempt of court, in failing to ap- 
pear before a referee to submit to an examination regarding certain 
stock transactions with their customers, None of the partners,it is un- 
derstood, is a member of either the Stock Exchange or the Consolidat- 
ed Exchange. This must not be confounded with the old and well- 
established banking and brokerage firm of Vermilye & Co. (2) The 
effort to induce the owners of American Cotton Oil stock to trustee it 
for three years with New York bankers indicates that there is some- 
thing in the talk of a combination of cotton-oil interests. Informa- 
tion regarding the purposes of the manipulators of the pool is not 
freely given. The call for the depositors’ stock fixes the price at 
which the preferred may be sold at 105 and the common at 60, but it 
also contains a proviso that a lesser price may be accepted by the af- 
firmative vote of 70 per cent. of the owners of the certificates de- 

vosited. (3) The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company is said to be 
sehind the movement to absorb the Cotton Oil mills. 

**D.,”’ Ashtabula, O.: A little leaflet issued by Spencer Trask & 
Co., 27 Pine Street, New York, free of charge, will give you a list of 
the leading railroads and their dividend payments. (2) The first has 
not a very high rating. The second stands well. (3) Charges are the 
same. The broker’s commission is on the number of shares sold, not 
on the price of the stocks. (4) Among the moderate-priced dividend- 
paying railroad stocks are Canada Southern, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville preferred, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis common, Colorado Southern first preferred, 
Hocking Valley preferred, Reading first preferred, St. Joe and Grand 
Island first preferred, and St. Louis and San Francisco first and sec- 
ond preferred, I have not given these in the order of their superior- 
ity. because they are all more or less subject to changing circum- 
stances. Nor doI recommend the purchase of these stocks at pre- 
vailing prices. On sharp reactions, the best of them will offer oppor- 
tunities for a turn. (5) If the strike continues to depress United 
States Steel preferred, there will no doubt be profitable opportunities 
for the purchase of the latter. From the conservative standpoint, I 
should take it in preference to the common, unless I merely meant to 
speculate. 

**K.,” Syracuse, N. Y.: The dividend-payers of established reputa- 
tion are the safest to buy on reactions. (2) If bought when there is 
pressure to sell, such stocks can usually be sold at an advance, when 
the market recovers. (3) Yes. (4) Yes. (5) The extreme changes 
in Tennessee Coal and Iron have been largely due to manipulation. 
(6) The last dividend on Tennessee Coal aud Iron of 2 per cent. was 
paid in November. (7) I have explained several times that Western 
Union sells lower than other stocks on the same dividend plane, be- 
cause of the constant danger of competition, and because of the fact 
that the capitalization is very heavy, considering the present cost of 
telegraph construction. (8) It is impossible to specify stocks and 
prices, because everything depends upon market conditions and the 
operations of pools and combinations, which are sometimes directed 
toward a special line of stocks, or even a single stock. For instance, 
after the president of the Northern Pacific Railroad had publicly sent 
out a most depressing statement regarding the probable earnings of 
the road for the current year, many sold it short. When the corner 
sent the shares up to nearly a thousand dollars, the shorts were badly 
punished. (9) I only write for this department of LEsSLIE’s WEEKLY, 
under the terms of my contract with the publication. JASPER. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


A MEMBER of a fraternal insurance order writes to “The 
Hermit ” from Worcester, Mass., to remind him that fra- 
ternal insurance associations in England are very success- 
ful. He asks why they should not be equally successful 
in the United States. I reply that British laws extend 
careful supervision over the fraternal beneficiary organ- 
izations in that country and that the rates charged by 
these associations are very nearly as high as those of the 
old-line companies; in fact, the difference between the 
two is scarcely perceptible. The trouble with our frater- 
nal orders is that they offer such low rates of insurance 
benefits that they readily secure large lists of member- 
ship. At the outset, when the death rate is nominal, the 
assessments are sufficient to meet all requirements, but 
year after year, as the death rate increases, the assess- 
ments must be increased, until finally the burden becomes 
too grievous to be borne and the membership of thou- 
sands sinks into hundreds, only those remaining who are 
non-insurable in regular companies. This has been the 
history of the fraternal orders in the United States and 
it will continue to be the history until the rates of in- 
surance are made to conform more nearly with those which 
practice and experience have shown to be absolutely nec- 
essary for security, and until the State exercises the same 
rigorous supervision over the benefit orders that it does 
over the old-line companies. 

‘‘ H.,” Camden. N. J.: Of the companies you name, I certainly 
would give preference every time to the Prudential. Its strength and 
conservatism are beyond question. 

“C.,” Belmar, N. J.: Ido not recommend the company. It does 
no business in New York. In such a matter it is important to insure’ 


in the oldest and soundest company you can find. Try no experi- 
ments in life insurance, 

‘**M..”’ Boston: The 20-year endowment in the New York Life, of 
which you speak, will be a good investment. (2) The company will 
certainly keep its contract. The accumulative dividend may be part- 
ly estimated, but whatever is promised you will be sure to get. (3) 
Absolutely. (4) Among the very best. 

“K,” Knoxville, Tenn.: The company is small but prosperous. 
At your age a 20-year policy on the endowment plan would probably 
be the most satisfactory. Any one of the great New York compa- 
nies, like the Equitable, the New York Life, or the Mutual Life, will 
give you a safe and satisfactory policy. 

“N., San Diego, Cal.: I am afraid your friend is quite at the 
mercy of the concern you mention. His is one of numerous similar 
cases. Some of them have been litigated, but in most instances un- 
successfully. If your friend is insurable, I think he would be wiser 
to take a policy in some strong old-line company and drop the one 
that has given him so much trouble. If he is not insurable, all that 
he can do is to continue the latter, though I doubtif he will get much 
out of it eventually. 

“ A.,” Springfield, O.: The company is a good one, of the smaller 
kind. I do not think it is as good as the New York company tu which 
you refer, and in the end you will be better satisfied with the latter. 
(2) If your circumstances warrant your taking out a 15-year endow- 
ment, it would be wiser to do so than to make the period 20 years. If 
you cannot afford the expense, however, of the shorter term, you 
will be abundantly satisfied with the results of a 20-year endowment, 
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JAMES K. HACKETT, IN ‘* DON 
CAESAR’S RETURN.” 
Photograph by Frank. 


The Amusement Season. 


Wuen Mr. Henry W. Savage was in Paris last year, on 
a quest for American singers for his Castle Square Opera 
Company, he two 
girls, who were desirous of singing in grand opera in Eng- 


was interviewed by young American 


One was Miss Josephine Ludwig, of St. 
Gertrude 


lish in America, 
Louis, the other Miss 
Penn. 
purity. 
Elsa in “ Lohengrin ” 
Ludwig had 
recitals and concerts. Mr. Savage engaged them 
company in St. Miss 
début as Bertha in “ The Prophet,” and Miss Ludwig as 
Juliet in “ Romeo and Juliet.” 


Ramyson, of Norristown, 
soth had soprano voices of remarkable range and 
Miss Ramyson had been heard at the opera as 
Faust.” Miss 
of drawing-room 


“ 


and Marguerite in “ 


been a prominent feature 
for his 
Louis, where Ramyson 
Since the commencement 


of that season, last October, they have sung all the grand- 


opera roles in the répertoire of the organization. When 
the Castle Square Opera Company begins its six weeks’ 
season at the Broadway Theatre, on September 16th, 


these talented American girls will be introduced to the 
New York public in the rdles in which they have made the 
greatest successes of their careers. 

No other musical comedy or play presented in New York 
in many years has had such a protracted run, continuing 
through the heat of ‘“*Florodora,” at the 
Casino. The excellence of the and the light and 
graceful nature of the music, have had everything to do 
with the strength of the performance and its remarkable 
One of the Florodora’s 
glory is Miss Grace Dudley, charmingly pre- 
sents Lady Hollyrood. 

One of the first theatrical ventures of the season will 
be that of James K. Hackett, who will open at Wallack’s, 
on September 2d, in his first attempt-as actor-manager, 
in “ Don Cesar’s Return.” His engagement is limited to 
cleven weeks, and his friends expect that he will make the 


summer, as 


cast, 


success. chief contributors to 


who most 


opening hit of one of the best theatrical seasons New 
York has ever been promised. 
Miss Grace Cameron is dramatie soprano with a 


rich, full, resonant voice of a penctrating and vibrant 
quality. -She hails from Omaha, where she sang in the 
principal taking up her 
While on a concert tour she attracted the attention of Mr. 
MacDonald, of “ The Bostonians,” 


member of that 


churches before stage career. 


and was engaged as a 
organization, alternating the principal 





ROCKWELL, OF 
HENRY MILLER’S COMPANY. 
Photograph by Bushnell 





made her 





























GRACE DUDLEY AS ‘‘ LADY HOLLYROOD ” IN ‘‘ FLORODORA,” 
Photograph by Marceau. 


roles with Miss Helen Bertram. 
Daphne in De 


She created the rdéle of 
Smith’s “ Foxy Quiller,” 
Ixrlanger Opera Company last 
Miss 
She is a superb 


Koven and 


Klaw & 


presented by the 
year and will appear in the same part this season. 


Cameron goes in for outdoor athletics. 





MADAME LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Copyright photograph by Gessford, New York 
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JOSEPHINE LUDWIG, OF THE 
CASTLE SQUARE COMPANY. 


Photograph by Murillo. 





























GERTRUDE RAMYSON, 
Photograph by Schloss. 


horsewoman, a fine shot, and a skilled angler. 
tions are spent upon her ranch in Nebraska. 
The Royal Academy of St. Cecilia, of Rome, the oldest 
singing society in the world, has highly complimented the 
beautiful American singer, Madame Lillian Blauvelt, in 
selecting her to render the soprano part in Verdi's Requiem 
during the memorial exercises at Rome in honor of the 
late Italian composer. 
honored. 


Her vaca- 


She was the only foreigner thus 
Madame Blauvelt met with great success on her 
concert tour in Great Britain and Rome, and is counted 
the most popular American singer who has recently vis- 
ited Europe. She would have sung at Windsor Castle, 
and also before Emperor William and the Empress of 
Germany, in Berlin, had not the death of Queen Victoria oc- 
curred. She has several valuable souvenirs, received from 
the late Queen Victoria, with whom she was a great favor- 
ite. This was not Madame Blauvelt’s first visit to Italy. 
In March, 1898, she was in Rome on a vacation. The Acad- 
emy of St. Cecilia had announced a recital of Verdi’s Re- 
quiem. The singer who had been engaged for the sopreno 
part was taken ill, and Count San Martino, the president 
of the Academy was about to announce the abandonment 
of this programme when he heard Madame Blauvelt was 
in Rome. He called on her and requested her to sing the 
soprano part in the Requiem. She accepted, and learned 
it in Latin in four days. She created a sensation, and 
her success was written about in all the principal papers 
of the continent. Queen Margherita summoned Madame 
Blauvelt to the royal box and personally complimented 
her on her success. The Queen also sent her an auto- 
graphed photograph framed in parchment, bearing the 
royal coat-of-arms in gold, and Verdi himself sent her an 
autographed photograph, which she added to her collec- 
tion of pictures of great celebrities, said to be the largest 
possessed by any American. Because of the death of 
Queen Victoria there were no ‘‘at- homes” in London 
in June and July, and therefore Madame Blauvelt has 
spent the summer in America. She will go back te Eng- 
land in September and sing in London and the principal 
cities of Great Britain during that month, October, No- 
vember, and December. In January, February, and 
March she will sing in Germany and Russia. She will 
not be heard in America after this season till 1903, when 
she will make her appearance in grand opera. 

JASON. 






































THE STURDY ‘‘ INDEPENDENCE,” WITH STARBOARD RAIL UNDER WATER, CHASES 


HER RIVAL OVER THE FINISH LINE. 


THE ‘‘ COLUMBIA” ABOUT TO CROSS THE FINISH LINE, ONLY FORTY SECONDS 
AHEAD OF THE ‘‘ INDEPENDENCE.” 


THE “COLUMBIA” BARELY DEFEATS THE “INDEPENDENCE” IN A HOT RACE. 
In THE Most SPrrRITED AND CLOSELY SAILED CONTEST OF THE SERIES, THE YANKEE SLOOP JUSTIFIES THE CONFIDENCE OF HER OWNER AND BUILDER, 


Photographed for ‘* Leslie’s Weekly” by F, A, Walter, Brooklyn, 


Copyright, 1901, 
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WIFELY 
Mr. ANGLER (opening basket)—‘‘ Yes, dear ; I had excel- 


FORETHOUGHT. 


lent luck to-day. lll show them—— 
mackerel !” 

Mrs. ANGLER (sweetly)—* It’s all right, dear. I told the 
grocer to send mackerel the next time for a change—you’ve 
caught so many fresh fish lately, you know.” 


Why—why, they’re salt 


Shot with an Arrow—A True Story. 


THE battle-scarred veterans talking about the 


fights they had been in and the wounds they had received, 


were 


when an ex-Confederate officer took deliberate aim and 
fired in his experience. 

“T’ve had a bullet or two, and a sabre thrust or two,” 
he said, “ but the thing that the most 
fortable while it right 
end he showed a scar in the centre of his forehead. “I 


made me uncom- 


lasted was an arrow shot here,” 


got that,” he continued, “at the beginning of the war, 
when I was with Van Dorn in Missouri. We had run 


with a number of Indian; 
on the side, and in the scrimmage that followed I saw an 
indian skinning along up a small hill for the timber, and, 
started for him on my 
horse. I was h youngster then and reckless, and the first 
thing I knew the Indian was behind a tree and I was a 
fine target for his arrows. You may not think an Indian 
with a bow and arrows is a very formidable opponent 
against powder and lead, but let me tell you that he is, 
and that he is the very worst when he has poisoned ar- 
rows. Do you know how they poison them? No? Then 
I'll stop long enough to tell you. They poison a dog or 
other animal, which is of no further use, with some viru- 
lent poison of their own making, and when it has died 
they let the sun add to the virulence by exposing the body 
until it has thoroughly decomposed. Into this mass of 
corruption the arrow is stuck for six inches or more and 
is left there for several hours. It is then taken out and 
set up on end in the sun to dry, when it is ready for 
business. The arrow is of hard wood made still harder 
at the point by charring and rubbing down until it is as 
sharp as a needle and as hard as steel. They can shoot 
one clear through a man, and when it 
poisoned even a scratch means sure death. 
“ Tlowever, I wasn't thinking of all these disagreeable 
details, with my mind on putting that Indian out of 
commission, and when he let his first arrow fly, I wasn’t 
a hundred feet from the tree behind which he was sta- 
tioned. The shaft whizzed through my hat and went on 


across a small Federal force 


concluding he was my meat, I 


happens to be 





. HIS DEPARTED. 
JENKINS—‘' Whose photograph is that in your watch ?” 


Jopson—‘ That’s a likeness of my departed wife.” 
JENKINS (dolefully)—“ Alas! in heaven ?” 
JOBSON (more dolefully)—‘‘ She must be, from the size of 


the hotel bills I receive weekly.” 


back two or three miles, I should think, from the way it 
was moving, and I kept getting closer and trying to get 
a shot at the shooter behind the tree. The next one fol- 


lowed right along, sounding exactly like the swish of a 


bird’s wings, and it went through my coat over the 
shoulder. You see he was not shooting so badly as might 


have been expected. The third shot, I was so close that 
he had hardly time to fix his arrow and give a short pull 
on his bow-string before he broke but that 
arrow struck me square in the forehead, and at the same 
The arrow stuck in my 


from cover, 
time I fired and he tumbled over. 
head, and I was sure I was a dead man because I thought 
It made me see a million 
but I got down 


it had gone through my skull. 
stars, but did not knock me off my horse; 
as fast as I could and got out a paper and pencil to write 
letter to my The 
blamed arrow hung down over my face and I was afraid 
to touch it, for I felt that if it came out my brains would 
fairly squirt all over the neighborhood. So I sat down 
and tried to write, with the arrow in the way all the time. 
I had only got the ‘Dear Mother’ part written when a 
big Texan came on me. F 

** Hello, boy,’ said he, ‘ what’s the matter?’ 

“*T’m going to die,’ said I, thinking it was a fact. 

“* What from?’ said he, grinning at me, for I 
I must have looked right funny with that arrow sticking 
out over my face. 

“* This,’ said I, touching the arrow. 

“*T reckon ‘tain’t so bad as that,’ said he, coming over 
aad taking off my hat, and the next instant I thought he 
had pulled a red-hot poker out of my head. ‘ That ain’t 
‘and won't give you a head- 


a short mother before the end came. 


guess 


much,’ he went on, laughing, 


ache.’ 

“He showed me how the arrow had glanced upward 
and gone under the scalp for about six inches, and he said 
it was a good thing for me that the buck had not had 


time to get a fair pull on his bow-string, for the arrow 
would have gone through my skull as if it had been an 
Notwithstanding the pain of the pulling, 
but it was 


his 
not 


egg-shell. 


cheering intelligence greatly relieved me, 
for long. 
**Um-um,’ he said,-examining the arrow, 


and he studied it still more 


‘durned if 
I don’t believe it’s pizened’ ; 
closely. 

“I- knew what a poisoned arrow was and for a time I 
was not comfortable. However, I had already made up 
my mind once to die, and it wasn’t as much of a shock as 
it might have otherwise been. After a minute or two, 
during which I sat watching him with my Adam’s apple 
trving to get up into my mouth, he said he was mistaken 
and it wasn’t poisoned after all. Then he wet my hand- 
kerchief with water, wiped the blood away, and 
bound up my head. I scouted around the rest of the day, 
and it was just as he said it would be—lI didn’t even have 
a headache, though I suppose I would have had if I had 
not been under strong excitement. In the evening I 
showed the arrow, which I had carried tied to my saddle, 
to an old Indian fighter in camp and asked him if it was 


cold 


poisoned, telling him how I had been shot with it. 

“* What time did you git hit?’ he inquired. 

* * Barly this morning.’ 

“* Course it ain’t. pizened,’ he said, scornful of my 
ignorance. ‘If it had your funeral would have 
took place three or four hours before noon.’ ” 

WILLIAM J. LAMPTON. 


a-been 


Appropriate. 


AND what is a pneumatic tire? 
You asked me once before. 

It is the name that, without blame, 
They now give to a bore. 


The Realistic School. 


VIVIAN’S residence is much in the way of book-agents, 
itinerant tea and coffee merchants, enlarged-photograph 
artists, and improved-silver-polish philanthropists. 

Every historian is influenced to a greater or less ex- 
tent by his personal surroundings and the things of his 
own times. For example: 

Vivian was reciting in exceedingly new words the old, 
old story of Peter’s release by an angel from prison. All 
had gone well and glibly up to the point where Peter had 
found his way to the house of a friend. 
Very well. What did he do then?” 
listener. 

** He—he rapped at the door.” 

“That’s right. What next?” 

There followed a somewhat lengthy pause. 
inspiration came to the triumphant young 
“ Why, I guess he asked ‘ if the lady of the house was in.’ 


inquired the 


Then an 
historian. 


” 


Alarming Forgetfulness. 


Bridget (ten p.m., to sick sister) —‘‘ Norah, darlint, 
Patsy lint me his alar-rum against gittin’ up airly in th’ 
marnin’, but I do be thot dead wid shlape whin Oi wake 
up Oi’d not be hearin’ wan wurd it ’ud shpake. Cud Oi 
sit it yer soide av th’ bed, an’ will yez warn me when it 
rattles in th’ marnin’?” 

Norah—* Shure, an’ I will.’ 

Norah (five a.m.)—‘ Biddy! Biddy, darlint} 
dy! Shure, th’ rattlin’ ’s done this long since.” 

Bridget (five minutes later, slinging the clock into a 
closet and slamming the door)—* Git in there, yez singin’ 
haythin, an’ thot’s too good for yez!”’ 

Norah—* Phwat did yez do thot fer?” 

Bridget—* Phwat fer? Well, thin, Oi’m jist remim- 
berin’ thot th’ bould-faced dago woke yez up too.” 


Bid- 


Preparing for an Illness. 


Cook—“ Have yez company comin’, mum, thot yez do 
be cookin’ up so many pies an’ cakes an’ t’ings?” 
Mrs. Wiseley—* No; my husband has sent word that 


he is to take a week’s lay-off on account of his health.” 
Rather a Surprise. 
WILLIE came from the shed where Uncle Rufus was 
picking a chicken. 
“Aunt Sue!” he ‘what do 
Uncle Rufus is in the shed husking a hen 


think? 


” 


exclaimed, you 


honest true! 
A Malaprop. 
pinched 


] 
Viss Windstraw—“ What a_ wheezy, 
thing that baby of Mrs. Puffproud is, to be sure!” 
Urs. Blazer (contemptuously )—** Yes; and to hear her 
talk you’d think she had a progeny.” 


Necessary Precaution. 


little 


Miss Saint Clair—*“ But, dear, why are you so very 
particular about making calls only in perfect weather?” 

Miss Vere de Vere—* Why, my child, if I didn’t go on 
the very loveliest days I might find some one at home! ” 


A Test of Tact. 


“*So you presided at the head of the table, eh?” 

Toa 

“ You enjoyed the occasion, did you?” 

“Well, I had to carve a and simultaneously 
entertain two spinsters on either side, who don’t speak, in 
such a way as not 


goose 


to unite them in conversation.” 





Both Require Skill. 


THERE are two kinds of people 

In this curious world’s hodge-podge, 
If referring to bicycles—* 

Those who ride and those who dodge. 


An Experienced Hand. 


* But, my good man, sheep-shearing requires a man who 
is used to the shears.” 

“ Well, that’s all right. I have been engaged for three 
years in preparing editorials for a country weekly.” 


Its Special Use. 


“Why do you carry such an expensive watch, Cling- 
stone?” asked Perkasie. “ A cheaper one would tell the 
time just as well.” 

“ Quite true,” replied Clingstone; “but it would not 
pawn for so much.” 


How the Fight Started. 


Clancy (telling his war experiences)—‘“’Tis will Oi 
rimimber th’ noight befoor Manilly was took. Oi lay in 
a thrinch wid har’rdly a rag on me back, wit t’ th’ shkin, 
whin Oi hear-rd wan avy our b’ys tillin’ another thot we'd 
make siviril breaches in th’ inthrinchmints a 

Dugan—* An’ Oi suppose ye pulled on a pair av thim, 
an’ was warmer afther thot?” 

Clancy—* A pair av phwat, mon?” 

Dugan—* Avy th’ breeches, av coorse. 





The Pecks Quote Hymns. 


Mrs. Peck—* At Mrs. Strongmind’s funeral to-day the 
choir sang ‘ When this poor, lisping, stammering tongue 
lies silent in the grave.’ I think I should like that hymn 
sung at my funeral, Henry. Have you any better hymn 
to suggest? ” 

Mr. Peck (timidly)—‘ No, my dear. ‘ Transported by 
the view, I’m lost in wonder, love, and praise.’ ” 


A Grievous Offense. 


Vagistrate—“* The charge is interfering with an of- 
ficer. Roundsman McCarty, you will please state exactly 
what the defendant did.” 

Roundsman MecCarty—‘ Oi wor passing his fruit- 
shtand, yer anner, an’ Oi shwoiped a banana, whin th’ dago 
troid t’ tek it from me, yer anner.” . 


Touching. 


HE was a gay bicycler. 
When death blew out life’s torch 
His club ’graved on his tombstone, 
* He’s gone on his last scorch.” 





























The Illicilliwaet Valley is a winding trough, 


Tue ILLICILLIWAET VALLEY.—CANADIAN PActFIC RAILWAY. 


which, fortunately for the projectors of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway, runs from the Columbia upwards to Rogers’ Pass at the summit of 


the Selkirk Range. 


which are at the same time the delight and the despair of the painter. 
do justice to the wonderful panorama, what shall be said of the camera? 


justice to that marvelous display of color? 


blue ice ; hundreds of square miles of gnarled 


Here all that is grand and sublime in nature unites to make landscapes 


But if the brush cannot 
How can the lens do 


Miles of dazzling snow fields; leagues of eternal 


and twisted pines ; snowy torrent and gray 


rock—the mind of man never conceived so grand a landscape. 


It was hard, grim work that the engineers had to face when they forced their way with 


transit and level through the Selkirk Range, but at last the determination and marvelous 


resourcefulness of Major Rogers conquered nature, and, twisting and turning like a huge 


python, the steel rails leave the Columbia a few miles below Donald, and wind along the 


valley of the Beaver, climbing higher and yet higher, until at length the straining engine pants 


no longer ; for a few hundred yards the train rolls in a manner normal to trains, and then the 


whistle is sounded for the brakes and the locomotive slides. down the banks of the Upper 


Illicilliwaet to Glacier House Station. 
Here, at an elevation of over 4,000 feet, the 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company has built 


a hotel which is so popular that it has been enlarged to twice its previous capacity a couple of 


times during the last ten years. 


larger than all the ice rivers of Switzerland combined. 


mass rises a mile into the air. 


Within a mile of the hotel is the tongue of a glacier which is 


To the southeast Sir Donald's mighty 


On the other side of the Illicilliwaet the great lonely chain 


known as the Hermit Range stands like a line of frowning fortresses, walling in the valley to 


the northward. 


Here, during the long, bright, summer days men come from far and wide to 


climb or simply to luxuriate, and in the early autumn the sinewy hunter makes it his head- 


quarters, for near by are grizzlies, black bear, caribou and goat. 


Real Estate fin Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA | 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Authorized Capital. . . $4,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the mS ee aa we of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. S. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 





BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 








CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 0c. Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 








AS IT LOOKS 
FROM THE 





Complete 


Odometer 


to prove it. 
It is the first reliable odometer and doubles the zest of driving by show 
ing exactly how far you go. Reads in plain numerals,—no *‘figuring.”’ 
Adjustable attaching fixtures to fit all vehicles. Our book ,ziving wheel 
sizes and full information, free. In ordering state circumference o 1 whee! 
VEEDER MFG. CO., 19 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn, 
Makers of Odometers, Cyclometers, Counting Machines & Pine Castings 
Exhibited in Transportation Building, Pan-American Exposition. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater Ncw 
York. 


Sohmer Building, 


5th Ave., cor. 22d St, 


1 Enuresine cures Bed-wetting 
pompie free. Dr. F. E. May, 
Box 213, Bloomington, I) 





Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home under 
same cormty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows pee write 


COOK 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page BookFree. 





PAN-AMERICAN WONDER HOTEL. 
(From the St Paul Dispatch.) 


WHEN you reach Buffalo walk two blocks to Main 
Street, and there take a Main Street or Elmwood 
Avenue car to Statler’s Hotel ; that is what we did ; 
it is a ride of about twenty to thirty minutes out 
there, as Statler’s adjoins the Exposition grounds. 
Statler’s is one of the wonders of the Exposition. 
It is but three stories high, yet is the largest hotel 
in the world, having 2,100 rooms, and it makes it 

yossible for a person of moderate means to visit the 
’an-American. You get a neat, clean room, good 
meals, promptly and nicely served, and every need- 
ed accommodation, for $2 and $2.50 per day, which 
includes breakfast and evening dinner. The dining- 
rooms accommodate 1,200 people, and the morning 
we left there there were 1,000 persons getting break- 
fast at onetime. Excursions of 500 and more peo- 
ple come here and are swallowed and go unnoticed, 
while so systematic are the details of the manage- 
ment that there is no hitch, and each one is fully 
cared for. 

This is said, not to puff Mr. Statler, for the editors 
paid for all they got there, but it is simply to save 
the Minnesota people who go to Buffalo their money 
and their time. Many who have gone have spent 
days and enough money to do the Exposition before 
findiug out where to go to get good meals, comfort, 
and a moderate charge. 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Tse combined artists of Darmstadt (Germany) 
have arranged an art exhibition of rare silks, ac- 
knowledged to be of highest interest to fashionable 
ladies anywhere, but more particularly to the silk 
trade generally. Thecelebrated silk manufacturer, 
David, of Darmstadt, is manufacturing silk from 
rare and novel patterns designed by Professor 
Hans Christianson. These remarkable and inter- 
esting patterns are almost certain to cause a revo- 
lution in the prevailing style of costumes, and are 
equally certain to draw intelligent ladies from ev- 
erywhere to the cupomiien, which continues open 
from May 1st until October 1st, 1901. 


Stops Diarrhe@a and Stomach Cramps. 
Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wins.Low's SoorTs- 
1InG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
me. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Millions drink Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Cham- 
pagne every year and the numbers are rolling up 
with a rush, 


fection of tone and touch, make the Sohmer Piano 
peculiarly adapted to the use of pupils and teachers 
in establishments where piano-playing is taught. 


FOR A DELIGHTFUL FALL TRIP. 


Go to Luray Caverns and Natural Bridge. Address 
Norfolk and Western Railway, No. 398 Broadway, 
New York. 








» PISO’S CURE FOR 


wy GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve] in time. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 





THE ADVANCE GUARDS 
CIVILIZATION, 


THE NICKEL PLATE RAILROAD. 


OF 


NEVER since the beginning of its history has Buf- 


falo come into such prominence as the city enjoys | 


this moment. The financier, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, each claims his share of credit for 
the city’s growth and development. Yet each reck- 
ons without his host and neglects to award the guer- 
don to the rightful owners, namely, the railways 
—the advance guards of civilization under all cir- 
cumstances. Had it not been for the railways, of 
which the great Nickel Plate is one of the most emi- 
nent of all the lines threading Buffalo. this city to- 
day would still have been in its swaddling-clothes, 
with the nursing-bottle in its mouth. 

This is amongst the most perfectly and complete- 
ly equipped railway lines in the world, and its title 
of ** the popular low-rate short line *’ has been hon- 
estly earned And just pow it happens that its 
service is to be called forth in a manner which, al- 
though taxing its carrying facilities to a vast de- 
gree, at the same time no duty towards its patrons 
will be left undone. For comfort, speed, and gen- 
eral excellence, the Nickel Plate has no peer--and 
for this reason it has gained the distinction of being 
designated as the possessor of “A peerless trio” 


—due to the fact of the three express trains that | 


are sent over its line daily. From any distance east 
as far as Boston and west to Chicago, the Nickel 
Plate offers accommodations such as diuing and 
sleeping cars, and unexcelled personal service. 
Solid through trains with vestibuled sleepers are 
run daily over the West Shore liné from New. York 
City to Buffalo, and on the daily runs, both from 
Chicazo and from Boston, through buffet mg 
cars are made a feature of the service. And the 
Pan-American Exposition once gone over, no line 
affords better opportunities of sight-seeing than the 


Nickel Plate, reaching out, as it Coes, to the points | 


of universal interest, such as the Niagara Falls and 
Chautauqua Lake. And it is to these Meccas that 
the eyes of the great republic are turned with as 
deep a longing and as eminent a degree of joyous 
anticipation as ever marked the efforts of tourists 
to catch a glimpse of these famous spots. Niagara 
Falls—** the thunderer of waters *’—never before of 
fered the attractions that so distinguish this resort 
at the present moment. The electric installments 
have combined to make the Falls a romantic, wild 
fairy scene—in addition to which the gorge and the 
whirlpool and numberless other features lend to 
the enchantment. 

A specialty is made of the individual club meals 
served only on the Nickel Plate, and which since 
their introduction have proved ——. They range 
in price from 35 cents to $1.00, and meet the popular 
demand better than any other form. One dollar 
covers the entire bill of fare. At d-la-carte prices 
this would amount to several dollars, while a light 
eater can secure a meal for 35 cents. The service is 
not excelled by that of any of the trunk lines, nor 
are the appurtenances of the dining-car and buffet 


equaled by any. The water used is from the famous | 


Puritas Springs, at Rockfort, 0. 


BLANK BOOKS 


FINDLER & 
121 Nassau Street, 


All kinds kept in stock 
and made to order by 

WIBEL, 
New York. 





PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
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A Big Fact 


No: no one has ever 
truly been disappoint- 
ed in the purchase, 
sale or use of 
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Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


It is simply perfect 
for health and hos- 
pitality. 





For the physical 
needs of women, 
when recommend- 
ed, it is the purest 
tonical stimulant. 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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}Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
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> All Others Are Imitations. 
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Yale Oil is the greatest discovery of the 
age. A speedy, certain cure for Dysen- 
tery, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhoea, Cholera 
Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Summer Com- 
| plaints, Spinal Diseases, Cramps, Rheu- 
| matism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Chilblains, 
Fever Sores, Sprains, Bruises, Corns, 
Bunions, Insect and Snake Bites, etc. 
Hundreds of testimonials pouring in. 
Endorsed by stock and stablemen every. 
| where for animals and fowl. Cures Galls, 
Strains, Bots, Broken Wind, Chicken 
Cholera, Roup, Founder, Hog Cholera, 
Sweeney, etc., etc. Price soc. of nearest 
agent. FREE a full trial bottle and 
‘*Cure Book” mailed on request. Good 
agents wanted Write at onceto SWIFT 
PHARMACY CoO., 154 E. 23d St., 
N. Y. City, for best inducements ever 
offered. 





BEST and MOST 

ECONOMICAL 3 3C 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always packed in 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 

Good Teas, 30c. & 345c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
| P, O. Box 289. 








LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite 
| hotel with Americans. Every modern improvement. 








Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used iti 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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THE GATE TO THE FORTIFICATIONS NEAR THE OLD MOLE (BREAKWATER), WITH THE MOORISH MARKET IN THE FOREGROUND, 


AN IMPREGNABLE BRITISH FORTRESS. 


OF GIBRALTAR AS 


QUEEN OF SPAIN’S CHAIR”—THE SPANISH TOWN OF LINEA IS IN THE FOREGROUND—THE BRITISH LINES ARE CLOSE TO THE ROCK. 


GIBRALTAR FROM THE ** 


THE PASSING 
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GIBRALTAR FROM EUROPA POINT—THE BRITISH LION COUCHANT SEEN ON APPROACHING FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

















Open-air Pulpits in London. 


OPEN-AIR pulpits, which suggest the sbrines of southern 
Europe to some extent, bave grown in favor in London, where 
they ornament the picturesque exteriors of four suburban 
churches. The fourth of these pulpits has recently been erect- 
ed at the Spitalfields parish church, and daily services, ser 
mons, lectures, or addresses are given to any one who chooses 





























NEW OPKN-AIR PULPIT AT SPITALFIELDS, 
ANY ONE WHO CHOOSES CAN STOP 


From ** The Sphere.” 


LONDON, WHERE 
AND LISTEN. 


to stop and listen. It is erected to the memory of. Bishop Bill 
ings, a former rector of Spitalfields. There is seating-room for 
100 persons and standing-room for several hundreds more. 

The open-air pulpit of St. Bartholomew’s, Bethnal Green 
(also in the rural deanery of Spitalfields), was erected in the 
church-garden by the Rev. A. R. Clemens soon after his ap- 
pointment as vicar of the parish in 1886. It bas been used since 
then in summer for mission sermons and services, chiefly on 
Sunday evenings. A similar pulpit is that of St. Mary’s, White- 
chapel, also in the rural deanery of Spitalfields, and in sum- 
mer it is used every evening. Sometimes the preaching is in 
English and sometimes in Judeo-German. The open-air pulpit 
of Holy Trinity, Marylebone, was erected in 1892 to the mem- 
ory of the late Rev. William Cadman, M.A., rector of the par- 
ish for thirty-two years. The clergy always appear in their 
usual robes, and the audiences, which are large, consist mainly 
of educated people. 


Opening a Trolley Road 
and the New Ganz System. 


WHEN we open a new trolley line in this country we have 
no idea of inviting members of the Cabinet or the leaders of 
Congress. It has become such an ordinary thing 
that generally there is no ceremony atall. But 


til they secure their contracts. 
may be described. It differs from the present system in that it 
requires three rails. The great advantage is that it will oper- 
ate cars by the alternating current. At present a continuous 
current has to be used. This difference makes an enormous 
saving. 

For instance, suppose we take the situation in New York. 
The Metropolitan Railway is obliged to send out from its cen- 
tral station a current of 6,000 volts to a dozen sub-stations. It 
goes forth as an alternating current, and in the sub-stations it 
is transformed into a continuous current and the voltage is re 
duced to 500, with which the cars are operated, 


In general terms, however, it 


With the Ganz system the current could be sent direct from 
the central station for the running of the cars, and all the sub- 
stations, with their machinery, could be dispensed with. The 
saving would be all the way from twenty-five to forty per 
cent., and of course in other places it might be even larger. 
If the system does al] that is claimed for it the results will be 
more millions for the owners of electric railways and a revival 
of the demands for three-cent fares 


Success of the ‘‘ Rainbow City.”’ 


It is a pleasure to note that the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo is meeting with the success which it so richly de- 
The total attendance to August Ist was between 2,500,- 
000 and 3,000,000, and the average daily attendance for July 
was 40,000, August Ist marked the middle of the Exposition, and 
President Millburn said the fair was paying and that he expected 
it to prove a financial success. The remaining three months of 
the ‘* Rainbow City ” are certain to witness a constantly increas 
ing number of visitors. At the Columbian Exposition fifty 
eight per cent. of the total attendance was during the last two 
months, a precedent which will doubtless be followed at Buffalo. 
The best advertising for the Pan-American is that now being 


serves. 


done by the people who have been there and seen it with their 
own eyes. Their satisfaction and enthusiasm over the beauty, 
the glory, and the completeness of the Exhibition are infectious, 
and have already set the seal of a popular triumph upon it. 

Colonel H. C. DuVal, of the New York Central system, an 
experienced and observant traveler, in a published interview 
given after a week’s visit at the Exposition, calls attention to one 
or more features deserving special emphasis. He notes that all 
the great manufacturing buildings are close to each other; that 
the whole fair is compact and quickly seen. ‘ There is not that 
waste of time and none of the leg-aches incidental to seeing other 
fairs.” It has been demonstrated also that Buffalo is abun 
dantly able to insure comfort and convenience to every visitor 
at the Exposition at an extremely moderate expense. The best 
advice to all who contemplate a visit to the Pan-American is to 
goas soon as possible and to stay as long. Those who can go 
and do not avail themselves of the opportunity will have occa 
sion for life-long regret, for nothing surpassing the Pan- Ameri- 
can in certain of its important and prominent features is likely 
to be seen again during the present century at least. 


Franchises and the Legislature. 


THE charge has often been made that valuable public fran 
chises are granted by the legislatures and municipalities of this 
country by means that are unjust to the public and discreditable 
to the legislators who push through the favoring bills. As such 
charges are usvally vague in their terms and are alwaysstoutly 
denied by the parties directly interested, many people have come 
to regard them as mere rumors or political gossip. But a recent 
case brought in a New York court seems to shed some light on 
legislative methods. The case is that of the widow of State 
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The Wonderful Air-ship 
of the Young Brazilian. 


TEN days did not elapse after the submarine torpedo-boat 
Gustave Zédé stealthily attached a torpedo to the bottom 


of a French battle-ship at Corsica without being discovered, 
effecting a revolution in naval warfare, before the steerable 
balloon of M. Santos-Dumont, the young Brazilian aeronaut, 
passed above the houses and trees of Peris, encircled the Eiffel 
And the 


Tower, and returned to St. Cloud, whence it started. 





THE EPOCH- MAKING TRIUMPH OF AERIAL NAVIGATION — 
M. SANTOS-DUMONT, THE YOUNG BRAZILIAN INVENTOR, 
STEERING HIS CIGAR SHAPED BALLOON ABOVE 
THE HOUSE-TOPS OF PARIS 


young inventor mounted, alighted, and reascended time after 
time as gently and assuredly as if be had been provided with 
the wings of a dove. always having the air-ship under per 
fect control. 

One or two minor defects in the air-ship prevented him from 
winning the prize of 100,000 francs offered a year ago by 
M. Deutsch, the Rouen petroleum refiner, which was his im- 
mediate object. The conditious required the balloonist to 
start from St. Cloud, encircle the Eiffel Tower three times, 
and return to the starting-place at an average speed of not 
less than thirteen miles an hour. M. Deutsch himself is 
building an air-shbip to compete for the prize, but M. Santos- 
Dumont worked with great speed in order not to be forestalled, 
and lost no time in making his experiments. This air-ship is 
the fifth he bas built. He was one of the first to use petroleum 
motors which have worked so well in automobiles, and this has 
been fundamental in his success. The balloon proper is cigar- 
shaped and pointed at the ends. Its length is thirty-four me- 
tres and its height six metres. The contents measure 550 cubic 
metres, Silk is used in its construction. The form is triangular, 
and the same general shape is duplicated in the cradle suspended 
beneath, which is eighteen metres long. The latter is constructed 

of three light pine poles, slightly converging, 





bound at the ends with aluminum, strengthened 





they do things differently in London. The other 
day the London United Tramways Company 
opened the first completed section of their sys- 
tem, running from London some seven miles 
westward. It wasagalaoccasion. Mr. Balfour was 
there ; lords and many influential persons were 
on the cars, which were brilliantly decorated, 
and even the electric power -stations were fes- 
tooned with roses. There was a banquet, and 
Mr. Balfour made a speech, in which he spoke 
of the trolley car as the best solution for the 
congestion of cities. He saidif it were possible 
to move from the outermost suburbs of a great 
city to its interior, at no cost, and at a speed 
which made the distance negligible, there would 
be no danger of congestion, and hence the fu- 
ture of the great problem of over - crowding 
must be solved in its largest details by means 
such as trolleys, which grappled with the dif- 
ficulty of swift and cheap locomotion. He 
mentioned the fact that this company expected 








with wooden braces, and suspended from the bal- 
loon by piano-wires. The cradle carries a pe- 
troleum motor of four cylinders and sixteen 
horse-power. This is placed seven metres from 
the rear end, where the propeller blades revolve 
at the rate of 200 turns a minute. Seven me- 
tres from the other end is a small, light basket 
for the aeronaut, who guides the air-ship from his 
seat by the use of ropes. The propeller blades are 
made of silk heavily gummed and stretched on 
arms of steel and wood. The rudder, also of 
silk, is suspended above the propeller between 
the balloon and the end of the cradle beneath. 
The balloon is filled with bydrogen, and to 
maintain its rigidity—that isa perfect fullness in 
spite of the variations of temperature—its in- 
terior contains a smaller balloon of air. This is 
kept full automatically by the propeller, and it 
empties into the larger balloon by a self-acting 
trap-door. Finally, it is by changing the posi- 
tion of the guide-rope, which is trailed from the 











to handle 150,000,000 passengers a year, and 





cradle and bas a weight of thirty-eight kilo- 





he believed that the trolley would thus become 

an agency of civilization. Our illustration 

shows that the London trolley-car differs from 

that of America, in that it is a double-decker. In this coun- 
try, however, new experiments are being made, and Boston 
has recently been trying a new vestibule arrangement. Some- 
how the double-deckers have never been used in this country 
to such an extent as to test their popularity. That may come 
in time. 

In both countries, however, the whole question of electric 
transit is unsettled. A new system, called the Ganz, has 
been tried in several cities of Europe, and, according to re- 
ports, it is destined to revolutionize the electric transit prob- 
lem. At a meeting of the stockholders of the Metropolitan 
Railway, in London, the other day, it was stated that the Ganz 
system would be from thirty to forty per cent. cheaper than 
the system which is now in general use in the United States, 
and which Mr. Yerkes is trying to introduce in London. 

The interest in this new system is very great, but those who 
possess the secret show no disposition to give out the details un- 


OPENING OF A NEW TROLLEY LINE.IN LONDON. 


Senator Hagan, who sued the East River Bridge Company for 
$100,000, this being the value of stock in the company given to 
the late Senator Hagan, it is alleged by her, for service rendered 
in the passage of the franchise. The representatives of the com- 
pany deny, of course, that any stock was given to the Senator 
for the purpose indicated, but that is a question to be deter- 
mined beforé the court. It is certain that Hagan was promi- 
nent in the State Senate at the time the franchise was granted, 
and that he was active in its behalf. 


How to Go Round the World. 


LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY is the camera obscura of the world’s life. 
Nothing escapes it and its reproductions are true to fact. It 
followed the President in his trip across tte country and took 
usallalong. Onecan takea voyage around the world inan easy- 
chair, with LesLire’s WEEKLY in his lap.—Universalist Leader. 


grammes, tbat the balloon is made to rise or 
descend. The motor must be started before the 
trip begins. 

M. Santos Dumont has already discovered some imperfec- 
tions in his air-sbip which he will undertake to improve. In bis 
first attempt to win the prize he failed to make the return within 
the specified time of thirty minutes. His time over the eleven 
miles was thirty-nine minutes. The next day’s failure was due to 
an obstruction at the entrance tothe park. It was caused by 
two very high sheds in which M. Deutsch is building a great 
balloon to compete for the prize? M. Santos-Dumont struggled 
for five minutes to go between the sheds, where there was a space 
of only three acres. His supply of petroleum gave out and the 
balloon was blown across the Seine, where it was caught ina 
tree in Edmund Rothscbild’s garden. M. Santos-Dumont was 
uninjured, and when asked what the matter was, merely replied, 
‘*T am thirsty.” 

The young aerovaut was born in Brazil in 1873, and made bis 
first ascension in 1897. His first balloon collapsed and fell 400 
metres, but he landed unhurt. Henry I. Hazevton. 





A RIO-GRANDE RUSE. 
SHORTY (angrily)—‘‘Consarn yer, Dave! yer tolt me this crick could be forded 
easily—thet it wuz only up ter th’ waist.” 
Lone Dave—‘' Wa-al, w’ot yer kickin’ bout? Did yer think I wuz goin’ inter de- 
tails wi’ yer, an’ say whose waist it wuz only up ter ?” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CUO., 
Baltimore, Md. 








STRENGTH OF /}' ©’ 
GIBRALTAR ! |") 


In Life Insurance, as 

it gives at once an in- 

vestment many times larger 

than the amount you pay The se- 
curity is absolute and the dividends are 
exceedingly liberal. 


Fill out the following form and send it to us: 





Without committing myself toany action, I shalite glad to receive, free, 


particulars and rates of policies for $ 














JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 
President Newark. N. J. 





Pabst beer 
Is always pure 


Colorado 


atrunn $25.00 
UTAH $40.0 


DATES OF SALE—AUG. 1st TO 10TH. SEPT. 1st TO OTH. 
These rates are from Chicago, and correspondingly low from 
other points. Low rates all summer on the luxurious trains 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL 
One Night to Denver. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
Two Nights to Utah. 


These two fast trains leave Chicago daily and provide the best 
of everything. Send 4c. stamp for ‘‘Colorado Lllustrated.”” Par- 
ticulars of any agent, or address 





PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—461 Broadway, New York; 601 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia ; 368 Washington St., Boston; 301 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., 

Chicago; 435 Vine St., Cinc innati; 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg; 3 234 Super- 
ior St., Cleveland; H 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 

















PIERCB VAPOR LAUNCHES 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No 
fire. No Government Inspection. 
CABIN LAUNCHES and ROW 
BOATS. d for catalogue. 

be PIERCE ENGINE Co., 

= Box to, Racine Junction, Wisconsin 


*‘Quaality 


A New Society Magazine — Satirical and Witty 


Published Monthly 


Out August Ist Price 10 Cents 








AT ALL BOOK SELLERS 


Beautifully Printed and Illustrated 


JVDGE COMPANY. - - - ‘NEW YORK 


" ‘Trip Through Monsidiie, ie Lakes. and 
Rivers—LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 








HE CLUB 
g,! Coon us| 


ot be preju mK 
Cock: ls until y. xm the | 


Club .cand. No & “agredien;s 
can be bought than . «se used in 
their mixing. The older they grow 
the better they are, and will keep 
perfect in any climate after being 
opened. You certainly appreciate 
an old bottle of Punch, Burgundy, 
Claret, Whiskey or Brandy, why 
should you not an old bottle of 
2 Cocktail? Have you considered it? 
' Seven kinds. All grocers and drug- 
gists keep them. 


=~ 6, F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Ppt. 


\ 29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Hartford, Conn, London 











NIAGARA FALLS q HOURS FROM NEW YORK VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL. 








